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ABSTRACT 

A cluster saaple of 1,300. sale adults froa the State 
of Vest Virginia stratified in teras of coaaunity size, region (north 
or south, Bining or nonnining) , and socioeconoaic status were 
surveyed via questionnaire to determine their feelings about selected 
sociopsychological issues* Classified in terms of size, seven 
coBAunities vere involved in the analysis of respondents* attitudes 
toward nine "^styles of life preferences" relative to faaily, 
religion, work, education, friendship, material coafort, recreation, 
achievement, and outdoor living* Respondents from the two aost urban 
coBBunities placed a higher value on life in line vith vork, laterial 
coBfort, and recreation, vhile the SBaller coBBunities valued life in 
line vith religion* The question which distinguished the five SBaller 
coBBunities froB the larger ones was one suggesting that **the world 
is soon coBing to an end", an indicator of sectarian tendencies* 
Hhile a larger proportion of respondents froB the SBaller coBBunities 
were church participants, participation patterns did not necessarily 
constitute belief patterns* Alienation was greater aBong respondents 
froB the SBaller coBBunities, as they expressed a stronger desire to 
be like the outside world, were Bore bewildered and confused about 
Bodern society, and saw Bore problems and fewer solutions than 
respondents froB the two Bore urban coBBunities* (JC) 
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Summary and Conclusions 



This btJktm gives the reader some insist on Aoir West Vir^pmaDs, in ilppabdiia, Ifnng iii cofninunities of different 
sizes, feri about 9ri0ctedsodopsydiologicalis5im,Tbeoreticdin^ bebmot are also ^xmioed. 



A duster samplft of 1300 mak adults front the State of 
Wast Vrt^ma, stratifM in tenoiis of eonamunity size, regioii 
of the state (nocth-soutii, mining-aonmining). and sodo- 
eooDomicitata? was used. Oassified in tenns of siae, seven 
oommomties ivere involved in the analysis: Charieston, 
Morgantovm, Beckley^ Keyset, small towns in licecal and 
Hudy ooimties, and open oountiyRalei^ Gbunty.CSiaries- 
tOQ and Moigantown have distinct urban diaiacteristics, 
vriule open country Ralei^ county has more distinct rural 
/^ppaiacWan attribtites 

UGat ''stj^ of We preferences" were examined; four 
of these distinguidi larger from smaller communities. As 
widi most of the findings, the distinction is based on a 
didkotomy bet we en the two more urban and the remaining 
five types of communities. More spedfically, respondents 
from Cbarieston and Morgantovm tend to place a higher 
value on life in line with work, material comfort and 
recreatiott, vvhile the smaller communities tend to value 
more a life in Ime with religion. In terms of rank order, of 
the nine "styles of Ufe,'' family life was the first dunce, and 
lifo in line with religion the second for respondents from 
Ae two larger communities. 

The reverse was true among respondents from the five 
smaller communities who not only rankrdigionhi^ierasa 
preferred style of life, but also rank it h^her in a scale 
measuring orthodox Christian belief. The question wfaicfa 
distinguidied the five smaller from the two larger com- 
munities is one suggesting that "the work! is soon coming 
to an end,'' an indicator of sectarian tendencies. Besides 
sttdi tendencies, a larger proportion of respon()ents from 
the five smaller communities are actual members of 
sectarian diurches. Differences in relation to churdi partic- 
ipation do not foUow exactly the pattern beliefs do. Al- 
tliough consUerably smaller prppcrtion of re^Kmdents 



from Charieston and Morgantown as con^iared to respond- 
ents from odier types of communities are strong bdievns, 
when it comes to dnuch particqpiation they ara as frequent 
participants as others and as a matter of fact particq;>aie 
consideraUy mocefrequently then peq;ik inRalei^ County 
vdio are by far the stronger believers of all. 

Concerning income, small townnrs more than Aoee 
from larger towns use for conqiariaon the peofde in the 
i^ipaladiian regkm. But aU conununities tend to use *'tbe 
people diey associate with," "Uieir community/* and 
"people from the UJS.,"for conqiarison mudi in the same 
vfay. The exception is the nmt rural Southsrn i^n^ilachkn 
open country Ralei^ County vAere die local community is 
the mam reference' g^oup. 

Residents of larger communities have hi^er incomes 
and higher leveto of Uving. The items wbidi distinguidi the 
larger from smaller communities are: automatic wadiing^ 
madiine, dryer, wall to wall carpet, air conditicming, second 
car, and cobr T.V. The differences in communication hems 
such as daily newspapers, tdephone, and bladk and vriute 
television are much smaller. . 

Ahhou^ respondents firom the five smaller com- 
munities feel more strongly that "the ARpalachian region is 
the place vdiere you can be happy even if you don't have . 
mudi'' they also have stronger desires to see Appaladiia be 
like the rest of the country in terms of education, habits, 
customs, and attitudes, but even more want to see the 
region have the same income and businesdike attitudes as 
the rest of the country; 

The stronger desire to be like the outside wcHld and the 
lower incraie and level of living whidi are associated with 
smaller communities (along with lade of means for raising 
them) could be the reason for the higher alienatkm of itie 
small towner wfaidi the data indicate. Peofte in the five 
small towns are more bewiUered and confused about 
modem society, see more problems and fewer possiide 
solutions than those from the two more urban centers. 
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Respondents flrom smaller towns and in particular those 
firom the more tvt>ical Southern Appalachian Ralagh 
County, mistrust government officials more than respond* 
ents from the rest of the communities. 

Along with higher alienation in the smaller com- 
munities (which we justified in terms of inability to meet 
societal expectations for highe«' income and levd of living) 
there is a stronger need to use religion (in particular 
sec^tarian) and primary groups, such as kinship and friend- 
shq> groups, to alleviate anxieties produced by inability to 
fiilfiU societal expecUtions. As compared to the larger two 
communities, residents of the smaller ones tend more than 
primary groups to use religion as a buffer against the 
outside world. 

People from the two larger communities not only have 
fewer sodopsydiokxiical problems, but also fed much 
healthier i^ysically than those from the smaller com- 
munities. 'The same is true concerning the way one 
perceives his physical health in oonqparison to that of others 
of the same age« In Charleston about 36 percent of the 
respondents fed that dieir health is excellent, about 52 
percent feel it is good, and only about one percent feel that 
their hedth is ddier poor or very poor. In open country 
Rateigh County, on the other hand, only about 12 percent 
feel that their health is excellent, about 34 percent good, 
and about 28 percent feel that their health is dther poor or 
very poor. 

In spite of the fact that people in smaller communities 
have more sodopsychologicd and health problems, they 
appear to find means to alleviate anxieties which these and 
other proUems produce, since the data do not reveal any 



significant differences as to satisfaction with life among 
Irespondents from the seven different types of communities^. 
Hiis indudes job, ability to do the things one wants to do, 
fomily life, life one's oonomunity can offer, life the 
Appalachian region dm offer, and even economic condi- 
tions. 

Smaller and larger communities are different in 
attitudes about social issues. In spite of the fact that the 
same number of respondents from all communities agree 
that public relief hurts the American way of life, smaller 
communities tend to have more favorable attitudes toward 
welfare programs in general. Concerning opinions as to 
vAy, in spite of all available programs, some people remain 
in poverty, respondents from smaller communities, (and in 
particular respondents from open country Rdeigh County) 
as compared to Charieston, tend to emphasize.poor hedth 
or lack of desire for work as the major reason for 
remaining poor. 

Althou^ respondents from smaller communities have 
less education, there are no important differences among 
the seven types of communities ooncemiug favorable 
attitudes toward education in general Those from smaller 
towns fed more strongly that high school courses are not 
practicd enough, but they also fed more strong^ than 
those firom larger communities that high school courses 
hdp the individud think for himself. 

Finally, re^ndents fiom the smaller communities 
have less favorable attitudes toward taxes. They want taxes 
reduced much more, and are much less satisfied than those 
from larger communities with the my taxes are spent 
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COMMUNITY SIZE AND SOCIAL ATTRIBUTES 
IN WEST VIRGINIA 

PARTI 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this report is to give the reader some 
insight on how West Virginians, and probably other 
Appalachians, living in communities of different sizes, feel 
about, selected social and sociopsychological issues. In 
addition to this more or less applied type of information, 
the report examines, in the light of the applied data, 
unifonnities in behavior associated vrith more theoretical 
implications. More spedficaiiy, the purpose here is to give 

^ the reader: (1) some insight into styleoMife preferences; 

religious beliefs and participation; attitudes towards wel- 
fare, education, and taxes; alienation; the need to alleviate 

« anxieties produced by modem changes; physical health; and 

finally, satisfaction with life; and (2) a notion of more 
theoretical patterns of sodal bdiavior, such as those dealing 
with the nature of incorporation of the rural part of West 
Virginia, and of rural . Appalachia in general, into the 
larger society, and some of the consequences of this 
incorporation. ^ 

To point out how community size could be treated as a 
dimension, and before we discuss some of the theoretical 
notions which underlie the empirical data presented in the 
second part of the bulletin, we will discuss common types 
of data analysis which are suitable for the study of 
conununities of varying sizes. In the light of this description 
we will point out the type of analysis we follow here.. 
1. Types of Community Analysis in Terms of Size: 

There are at least four different ways of examining 
communities in relation to a dimension like size: (1) 
through a comparison of what we call the "ideal types" of 
communities; (2) through the "trait-complex" type of 
analysis; (3) through an analysis based on a continuum; and 
(4) through an analysis based on the "rural-urban 
dichotomy." 

In the case of "ideal types'^ we examine communities 
of different sizes on the basis of all the important 
characteristics known to be associated with communities of 
* a particular kind. For instance, we compare communities 

on the basis of abstract characteristics known to be 
associated with the small rural community in general. The 
1 opposite would be true if we were interested in analyzing 
I urban communities. The ideal urban community which we 
1 would have used ^s a basis for comparison would have, in 
\ abstracjt form, all the characteristics one might Hnd in 
I general descriptions of urban communities. In the analysis 
lof ideal types, it is not necessary that we examine or 
\compare extreme communities, such as the very rural or the 
v^ry urban, or that we examine conmiunities on the basis of 
the^me characteristics' 

Examination, however, on the basis of similar charac- 
teristics of the same variables is necessary in the trait- 
complex type of analysis, the second of the four types of 
' analysis we mentioned above. In this case we compare 



communities of various sizes on the basis of selected 
individual variables, which are usually related to each other 
in a meaningful way. For all these variables, size might be 
assumed to be the underlined -casual factor. Furthermore,' 
along with the examined traits there are other more basic 
variables which are related to size; for example: homo- 
geneity of population, types of interaction patterns favored 
by the particular size of the community, the isolation of 
the community, and possibly the physical make-up of the 
surrounding area. 

The third type of approach which we could use in the 
comparison of communities of various sizes is what we call 
analysis on the basis of a continuum. This approach deals 
with the testing of hypotheses by employing variations in 
selected variables that occur in accordance with changes on 
a continuum. For instance, the more we move towards one 
end of the continutun, the more a characteristic is 
hypothesized as changing in intensity. A requirement for 
this type of analysis is that all communities included in our 
sample have similar basic attributes; for instance we should 
not include suburban small communities along with rural 
farm communities.^ "i. 

In those cases in which we cannot assimie that our , 
main variable, for instance community size, is a continuum 
but in which we want to test hypotheses in the manner we 
would have used by employing the notion of the con- 
tinuum, we use what we call a dichotomy. Concerning 
community size, incorporating the notion of the ideal t3rpe 
with that of the dichotomy, we could have two ideal types 
of rural and urban communities; on the one hand, the rural 
conmiunity or peasant community, or Redfield's "simple 
commimity," and on the other hand, the ideal urban 
community, (that is, the community that possesses all the 
abstract attributes which are mentioned as typical charac- 
teristics of cities.^ One difference between the 
"dichotomy" analysis and the "ideal type" analysis is that . 
in the fomder the same traits should be examined in both 
communities. With these traditional types of analysis in 
mind, let us see whether recent rapid societal changes might 
make their application different. 

. 2. Study of Community Size in the Light of Modem Changes 

Concerning all four types of approaches we described 
above, recent drastic societal changes have made the 
analysis in terms of size in some ways less meaningful. Even 
a few decades ago the application of any of the four forms 
of classifications was possible without much chance of 
error. Today, if we were to consider only processes such 
as the rural-urban migration or the flight to the fringe of 
the cities, one can understand that dramatic chants have 
altered traditional notions, such as the rural-urban con- 
tinuum or dichotomy. StOl, in spite of such changes, 
analysis in relation to community size remains meaningful 
because a number of the constants which in the past 
determined the differences along a continuum or a dicho- 
tomy still exist. Some such characteristics are population 
density, homogeneity to a considerable extent, the physical 
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environment, and isolation, which are all constants able to 
produce interaction patterns and in turn social systems of a 
different nature. What has, however, changed in recent 
years, is that a number of additional intervening variables 
have entered the picture. Therefore, if we are to examine 
the rural-urban dimension in terms of, say, a continuum, it 
has become necessary to take these intervening variables 
under consideration in some way. In the present study an 
example of such consideration is the separate treatment of 
small communities in Mineral and Raleigh Counties. Raleigh 
County, located at the southern part of the state of West 
Virginia, is a mining county with many characteristics 
described in studies of rural communities. The other. 
Mineral County, is located in the northern part of the state; 
it is dose to a small industrial town, and has some industry 
of its own. The presence of Industry or employment 
opportunities, as is the case for small conununities in 
Mineral County, does not only make it different from the 
point of view of income, but also from the point of view of 
its impact on the dependence of one individual - in the 
family for instance - on the other, which is influenced by 
the extent of employment opportunities available. Still, and 
in spite of some agnificant differences in the nature of the 
two counties, as data presented further in this bulletin 
indicate, in some respects rural communities in Mineral and 
Raleigh Counties are similar and in other respects different 
from each other. But more so they are both in many 
respects different from larger communities. 

In spite of such obstacles in analysis and for a number 
of other reasons, there is an increasing need for action 
agencies to approach audiences on the basis of distinct 
subgroups; size remains important as a factor. But what has 
often become necessary in recent years is the need to use, 
instead of one, a combination of the four types of analysis 
we described in this bulletin. More specifically, what v/e 
initially intended to use here was a combination of a cluster 
of traits and the ideal continuum type of analysis. The 
nature of the findings, however, suggested that in addition 
to these two methods, the use of a dichotomy as a means of 
analysis should also be used. 

3. Methodology 

This study is only part of a larger survey whose 
purpose was to ascertain social and sociopsychological 
attributes of selected segments of the population of the 
State of West Virginia. By studying communities in terms 
of size, we believe we are exploring significant and distinct 
segments of the state's population which are important 
from the point of view of policy making. An already 
completed part of the larger study deals with West Virginia 
migrants in Cleveland, returned migrants, and people of the 
same age and education who never migrated.^ 

The overall hypothesis of this study is that rural 
communities, which have functioned as semi-autonomous 
social systems in the past, are now increasingly becoming 
incorporated into the larger society and that, because of the 
rapidity of this incorporation, severe personal and social 



and economic dislocations exist today in small com- 
munities. 

The data have been collected through a questionnaire 
which was administered to male adults only. The variables 
that are treated in the study are briefly described in the 
particular part of this bulletin in which they are examined; 
they are described in more detail in previous publications in 
which the same data have been used."^ 

The sample includes approximately 1300 respondents 
and was selected on the basis of the following criteria: "(a) 
size of conMnunity; (b) region of the state (mining and 
non-mining, northern and southern part of the state); and 
(c) socioeconomic status. Thus, two counties. Mineral and 
Hardy, were selected from the northern part of the sute, 
and one county, Raleigh, from the southern part of the 
state. In each county conununities were selected on the 
basis of size. Inside these communities, and for smaller 
conununities in particular, the nth hous^old was inter- 
viewed. For larger communities a stratified cluster san^)le 
based on socioeconomic status was drawn. Thus, the town 
of Keyser, Mineral County, was divided into nine segments 
representing five different socioeconomic strata. For each 
socioeconomic stratum one segment was retained, and the 
nth household in this segment was marked for interview. In 
addition to these three counties a similar but more 
elaborate procedure was followed to interview respondents 
in the cities of Charleston and Morgantown. In the case of 
Charleston, nineteen segments representing eight different 
socioeconomic strata were selected. In some of these 
segments the nth block' and in each block the nth 
household were selected for interview. Thus, besides open 
country and very small towns, the following towns were 
included in the sample: Piedmont and Keyser, Mineral 
County (population 2,000 and 6,192, respectively); Beck- 
ley, Raleigh County (population 18,642); Morgantown, 
Monongalia County (population 22,487); and Charleston, 
Kanawha County, (population 85,796)."^ 

4. Theoretical Background 

As we mentioned before, there are a number of 
constants, such as isolation and homogeneity, which, 
despite modem changes, remain as much distinct attributes 
of conuntmities of a particular size, as they were in the 
past. Let us take, for instance, the factor of "homo- 
geneity." Many of those who live in very small communities 
or open country were bom tkere. It is pofiible that in 
counties such as Mineral, ^ich^has some industry, there 
are a number of people who came from the outside, but 
most probably the majority of these people were bom in . 
similar types of communities, and are paople who like the 
open spaces and the style of life of the small community. In ' 
other words, they probably tend to have values similar to 
those living in small conununities. Not only in terms of 
values but in terms of socio-economic characteristics, rural 
commum'ties tend to be more homogeneous. In most cases, 
in aUnost every state there are lower incomes among people 
who five in rural non^burban counties. Type of occupa- 
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tion is another characteristic which increases homogeneity 
and differentiates small from larger communities. For 
instance* in small communities there is a considerable 
proportion of farmers, who are engaged in a type of 
occupation which is associated with a distinct style of life 
and a distinct type of family background of those who 
practice it. *^ 

What we have just mentioned are some coin't'^nts which 
could account for visible differences betweeii people living 
in smaller and larger communities. What, however, might be 
more crucial from the theoretical point of view, concerning 
differences between smaller and larger communities, is that 
constants, such as homogeneity and isolation, produce 
interaction patterns of a particular kind and in turn the 
development of social systems of a particular nature. For 
instance, in small communities face to face relationships 
and more frequent interaction among the same people, who 
in turn tend to be more similar in background, and less 
interaction in formal type organizations, to mention just a 
few, are important differences in the nature of interaction 
patterns that constants such as homogeneity and isolation 
can produce. 

Furthermore, the distinct type of social system which 
is thus produced does not exist by itself but in accord with 
a compatible personality system. In small communities we 
have primarily individuals who are bom there; and even if 
they have moved from the outside, they usually have been 
socialized in social systems of more or less similar nature. 
Furthermore, interaction is not only exercised more among 
people of similar personalities, but it is also more frequent 
among these same people. Therefore, basic personality 
attributes, such as value orientation, tend to be more 
similar. As community size increases, the factors we are 
examining here also tend to change. But, as the present 
study and relevant studies elsewhere indicate, not all 
correlations of the factors we have just mentioned follow 
the size continuum in the form of a perfect linear 
correlation. A typical example are the middle size com- 
munities, which tend to have more conservative individuals 
than either larger or smaller communities.^ This difference 
in conservatism, on the other hand, could be explained in 
relation to the nature of interaction patterns which are 
produced by size itself. For instance, when the oorxmiunity 
is very small, people get to know each other very well, and 
certain, even severe, deviandes are often accepted. Tyi»cal 
in some small communities of Appalachia is the case of 
having a child before marriage. The same is true for very 
large communities where anonymity or loose acquaintance 
often becomes a favorable, environment for deviandes. But 
in the middle size community we note enough differentia- 
tion to have diverse sodoeconomic strata and also a number 
of other diverse groups to have intense social competition. 
At the same time in these middle*size communities (or large 
small conmiunities) we have enpugh interaction and com* 
munication among members, often indirectly, so that there 
is relative awareness and involvement in the social system 
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and its sodal organization and in turn effective normative 
patterns and relative integration. 

Keeping in mind, then, that some of the constants, 
which tend to differentiate smaller from larger com- 
munities, remain, let us try to see briefly what has changed 
in the last few decades. As we mentioned in the beginning 
of this paper, the main force which has altered the nature 
of the small community is its incorporation into mass 
sodety (and along with it the absorption of smaller 
communities into the^ relatively larger trade centers). This 
sodoeconomic incorporation has often created enough 
sodopsychological pressure on the villager to fc^ce him to 
migrate to the dty regardless of his ability to adjust there. 
On the otheiTfiand, people with physical, sodopsycho- 
logical and mental handicaps, who could either not afford 
to migrate or migrated and returned, are to be found in the 
very small communities. In other words, if we look only at 
the consequences of the process of out*nugration, we could 
realize that those people who ace left in the small 
communities are people vAio are different from those who 
lived a fev/ decades ago. The same is true for returned 
migrants, because those people who come back usually have 
distinct, characteristics and often cannot for one reason or 
anotht^r make it in the dty. On the other hand, there are 
people who come back after they have acquired some skill 
in the dty. But people of this kind often, at least in 
Appalachia, settle in medium or larger towns. Migration, 
therefore, has made small communities in many respects 
quite different from those of the past and also in many 
respects more distinctly different from larger communities. 

With this background in mind, let us try to examine 
some of the differences in relation to community size and 
begin with the style of life people prefer. 

PART II 
FINDINGS 

5. Preferences as to Ways of Life: 

Values are basic components of our personality that are 
developed to a large extent during the early years of our 
life and change little during the rest of our life. Values are 
criteria which help us dedde what is good and bad, right 
or wrong, important and unimportant, and desirable and 
undesirable. In other words, values are important criteria 
for making choices in our lives. Values play a role similar 
to attitudes, but they are more basic determinants of 
behavior, are more stable, and determine wider areas of 
behavior than attitudes or opinions. In the study of 
communities in relation to size, values are important be* 
cause knowledge of the value orientation of the community 
gives us an understanding of the needs and motivations of 
people living there and, furthermore, of the things people 
in different size communities see as right and wrong, and 
as desirable. From a theoretical point of view, values are 



important because they offer the basis for the nature and 
integration of any social system and therefore of the 
community as welL 

What we deal with under this subheading is not values 
perse hut, because the measurement of values usually 
requires extensive elaboration, we deal only with what we 
call "preferences as to way of life," which are only 
indicators and close correlaries of underlined corresponding 
values. 

In measuring preferences as to ways of life, respond- 
ents were asked to rank according to their preference three 
different sets of nine questions, each dealing with a 
different way of life. The nine ways of life exaanined in the 
study are those in line with: religion, family, work, 
education, friendship, material comfort, achievement, re- 
creation, and outdoor living/ 

In Table I we present a comparison of the seven types 
of communities we use for our analysis in relation to four 
"preferences as to ways of life" which seem to differentiate 
the seven communities more than the remaining five. 

A life in line with religion is preferred more by medium 
and small size communities, in contrast to Charleston and 
Morgantovm, the more urban type communities, vAiete 
only 51 and 47. per cent respectively have high scores in 
preferring religion as a style of life. It is quite probable that 
socioeconomic status, one aspect of v^ch is education, 
might b^ an intervening factor determining these differ* 
ences. The opposite appears to be true concerning the value 
of work. Smaller and mediiun size communities value less a 
style of life that emphasizes hard work, as compared to 
Charleston and Morgan:ov.ii where about 71 per cent and 
65 per cent of the respondents respectively have high scores 
in valuing this type of life. Here again it is quite probable 
that the type of occupation which, as we said, is associated 
with community size might also influence differences 
among such communities. 

Charleston and Morgantown also value more than 
medium and small size communities a style of life based on 
material conveniences. The proportion of those from 
Charleston and Morgantown with high scores are about 77 
percent and 60 percent respectively. 

A similar pattern to that of life emphasizing work and 
material conveniences exists in relation to life emphasizing 
recreation. Recreation in this case refers primarily to 
organized activities and not informal associations, such as 
friendship. 

What is more generally noticeable in Table I is that 
there is a definite dichotomy between the two more urban 
centers, Charleston ard Morgantown, duid the rest of the 
communities. Among the latter and in relation to all four 
values there are no noticeable differences (see the five 
columns at the right side of Table 1). Morgantown, which is 
not inuch different from Beckley in size but has more 
urban attributes-to an extent due to the fact that West 
Virginia University is located theve, and due to its proxi- 
mity to the city of Pittsburgh - is much more similar to 



Charleston in terms of style of life, preferences than to 
Beckley. 

In Table 2 the ways of life preferences are also 
examined in terms of size, but here a simple rank order of 
preferred styles of life is used for all nine wayjsjQf^life 
preferences. This table indicates that for Charleston and 
Morgantown, family life ranks first and religion second. The 
. opposite is true for the remaining five smaller communities 
where "life in line with religion" ranks uniformly first and 
"family life" second. The same dichotomy exists in relation 
to the third in rank way of life preference, v^ich for the. 
two larger centers is work, while for all other smaller 
communities education is the third in rank. A style of life 
in line with eilucacion in turn ranks fourth for the two 
larger centers, while for the smaller communities the fourth 
is friendship. For the larger centers the fifth in rank "way 
of life" is one where friendship is important while for all 
other communities it is work. 

A life in line with material comforts is the sixth in rank 
value for most communities (Table 2). It is also the first 
value up to this point in which there is no difference 
between the two larger and the remakiing smaller com- 
munities. Material comfort along with economic achieve- 
ment, we should be reminded, are considered the themes of 
the American culture. As a consequence, it is natural that 
integration of smaller communities into the larger society 
should primarily be attained on the basis of behavior 
dealing with a theme of the larger culture. A style of life 
where one is interested in "achievement" ranks seventh for 
the larger two communities and eighth or ninth for the 
smaller communities, among which there is no pattern. 

Differences in "preferences as to ways of life" are not 
striking; after all, small and large towns are all parts of the 
same larger society which nowadays uses more or less the 
same highly effective mass media to educate both small and 
large communities. In spite of the fact that more differ- 
ences amount to differences of one single rank, when one 
considers the large amount of everyday behavior which 
stems out of a single value, or "way of life preference" in 
our case, differences become significant.. For instance, a 
large number of alternatives that have to do vrith religion 
tend to appear more attractive to a small towner as 
compared^to an urbanite; the opposite tends to be true for 
alternatives that have to do with material comfort. 

The knowledge of such differences is not only impor- 
tant to a person who either wants to know why people in 
smaller communities as compared to larger ones behave the 
way they do or what choices they would make under 
particular circumstances, but also for the person who is 
interested in the structure of the community as a whole. 
This is the case because values constitute the basis for the 
nature and the integration of the community as a social 
system. This in turn suggests that if community values are 
of one kind and those of action agencies of another, 
policies tend to support behavior not in line with com- 
munity values. The outcome will be either negative re- 
sponse to the policy or some form of loosening of 
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Table 1 

PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS PLACING HIGHER 
VALUE ON LIFE IN LINE WITH RELIGION, WORK, 
MATERIAL CONVENIENCES AND'RECREATION 



Proportion with Charles- Morgan- Beclcley Keyser SmI.Twn. Open Contr. OpenContr. 

High Scores favoring ton town IVIin.-Hard. Co. Min.-Hard. Co. Raleigh Co. 

Ufe in Line with: N=146 . N=1S0 N=103. N»107 N=°130 N-236 N>246 



Religion 


50.7% 


47.3% 


81.2% 


76.4% 


66.4% 


67.5% 


75.2% 


Work 


70.7 


65.3 


48.5 


46.2 


52.3 


43.5 


49.9 


Material Convenience 


76.4 


59.6 


44.0 


59.4 


45.3 


47.3 


50.1 


Recreation 


40.7 


44.5 


25.0 


32.1 


28.9 


28.3 


26.9 



Table 2 

RANK ORDER OF REFERENCE AS TOJWAYS OF LIFE 



Rank 
Order 


Charles- 
. ton • 
N«146 


Morgan- 
town 
N-150 


Beckley 
N=103 


Keyser 
N»107 


SmK Twn« 
Min«*Hard« Co« 
N»130 


OpenContr* 
Min«*Hard. Co. 
N«236 


Open Contr. 
Raleigh Co. 
N>246 


1. 


Fanuly 


Fanuly 


Religion 


Religion 


Religion 


Religion 


Religion 


2* 


Religion 


Religion 


Family 


Family 


Family 


Family 


Family 


3. 


Work 


r Work 


Education 


Education 


Education 


Education 


Education 


4. 


Education 


Education 


Friendship 


Friendship 


Friendship 


Friendship 


Friendship 


5. 


Friendship 


Friendship 


Outdoor 
Living 


Work 


Work 


Work 


Works 


6. 


Material 
Comfort 


Material 
Cbmfort 


Work 


Material 
Comfort 


Material 
Comfort 


Outdoor 
Living 


Materials 
Comforts 


7. 


Achievement 


Achievement 


Material 
Cbmfort 


Outdoor 
Living 


Outdoor 
Living 


Material 
Comfort 


Outdoor 
Living 


8. 


Recreation 


Recreation 


Recreation 


Achievement 


Achievement 


Achievement 


Recreation 


9- 


Outdoor 


Outdoor 


Achievement 


Recreation 


Recreation 


Recreation 


Achievement 



Living 



Living 
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community integration if the policy is in line with the 
values of only a segment of the community's population. 
This is often the case when for certain policy decisions no 
distinction is made between smaller and larger 
conmiunities. 

6. Religious Belief and Participition: 

One cf the important differences in '^preferences as to 
ways of life'' we described previously (Tables 1 and 2) wasr 
''life in line with religion/' The two more urban centers, 
Charleston and Morgantown, value to a lesser extent a life 
in line with religion as compared to snuiUer towns. Table 3 
shows that the same is true for religious beliefs. Smaller 
proportions of respondenu from Chatieston and Morgan- 
town, about 59 per cent, are stronger believers as compared 
to the remaining communities, where corresponding pro- 
portions range from about 78 to 93 per cent. Beckley, a 
town in the midst of a typical rural southern Appalachian 
mining area has the highest proportion of strong believers. 

The differences between the two larger and the 
remaining smaller communities remain when each of the 
individual questions which form the summary score of 
Table 3 are examined. The differences, although following 
similar patterns, increase when responses to the statement 
''the world is soon coming to an end" is concerned. The 
difference in terms of this question for the proportion of 
respondents who agree with the statement is 13 percent for 
Charleston and 67 percent for Beckley. Consistently, 
Raleigh, the most typical southern Appalachian County 
(Beckley and open country of Raleigh County) shows 
considenbly higher scores on belief than either the two 
larger communities or the smaller areas of the northem 
non-mining part of the state. 



Responses to the statement "the world is soon coming 
to an end" would normally indicate sectarian affiliation. 
However, Beckley, which has the most positive responses to 
this statement, has along with Charleston the lowest 
proportion of respondents who are actual members of 
sectarian churches (not including fundamental Baptists.) 
Members of sectarian churches otherwise are much more 
numerous in smaller communities. As a matter of fact, in 
Charleston, Morgantown, and Beckley there are four to 
seven times fewer members of sectarian churches than in 
the smaller conununities either in mining or non-mining 
areas. 

Ttie nuitter of sectarianism and religion in Appalachia 
in general will be examined in a spedal forthcoming 
publication on religion. Here we will simply say that 
sectarianism in rural areas remains strong in spite of 
increased education and level of living, which are negative 
conrelaries of sectarianisnt Data ttcm dsewfaere in Appala- 
chia indicate that sectarianism in Appalachia, if not 
increasing, is at least holding iu own. But even in that ease, 
considering that educatton and the level of living art 
increasing in rural areas, one coukl speculate that there art 
today forces which favor sectarian tendencies. Looking at 
dau on alienation and the need to alleviate anxieties « 
through religion presented in the pages which follow, one 
can speculate that modem complexity, and in particular the 
impact of mass society on rural areas, produces anxieties 
and in turn the need for the emotional and brotherty type 
of religion. It might be that if the unknovm or the inability 
to control nature were the crucial determinanu of the 
function of rural religion in the past, modem complexity is 
increasingly becoming an important detemiining cause of 
the function of rural religion today. 



Tables 

PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS WHO AGREE OR DISAGREE 
WITH STATEMENTS MEASURING RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 



Charles- Morgan* Beckley Keyser Sml.Twn.^ OpenContr. OpenContr. 
%mAgreement» ton town Min.-Hard. Co. Min.*H%Yl. Co. Raleigh Co. 

or Disagreement* N-146 N-150 N-103 N«107 N-130 N-236 N-246 



Question: I believe that the wodd is soon coming to an end. 

Agreement 13.3 19.9 67.0 37.5 33.1 42.3 62.7 

Disagreement 86.7 80.1 33.0 62.5 66.9 57.7 37.3 

Total Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 iof>.6 100.0 100!o lOOO 

Scale: Orthodox belief scale. 

High(?0.28) 58.7 58.7 92.7 79.8 79.1 ~ 77.5 91.4 

Low (4-19) 41.3 41.3 7.3 20.2 20.9 22.5 8.6 

Total Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 loOO 

^Combines strong, moderate, and slight intensity of agreement or disagreement. 
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What sitms to bt u-ut about rtUgious b^fs dots not 
sitm to bt trut about churdi participation, although to bt 
more aocuratt it woukt bt bttttr to say that whtn it comas 
to chiuch partidpatiOA, additiooal facton afftct tht it- 
lationsh^) h^ivttn community sizt and rtUgk>sity, As 
shown in Tablt 4 (upper part) whtn it comes to frtqutncy 
of participation, a fliffertnt picture as compaied to TaUe 3 
appears. As a matter of fact in Charleston and Morgantown 
where the proportion of strong believers is atanost half of 
those in Raleigh County, (both Beckley and open country), 
iriien it comes to frequency of participation, they have 
considerably hi^r proportions of frequent participants 
then Raleigh County. ; 

Attendance for purely social purposes has been shown 
to exist not only in Appalachia but elsewhere.* What our 
uble shows here is that atttndanct for purtly social 
purposes is less important in the rural ams of West 
\nrginia. It is also quite probable, howtver, that in rural 
areas there are strong believert who are tow participants, 
and furthermore, that the tvetds of rural peo{de are 
changing and that this shifting of needs is related to the 
church or of churdies in low income artas, viAich ofttn 
sMm to bt influenced by similar factors. 

The significance of this discussion for policy making is 
that along with a shifting in the function of religion, tht 
objtctives of the churches should change. More specifically, 
church leaders should first try to understand modem 
societal change and the new needs it produces and in this 



light change practices and plan when possible for particular 
segments of the congregation and even individuals. If, for 
instanct, anxiety is increasingly produced by modem 
society and perhaps more in rural or low income artas, the 
typerof religious activities alleviating iuch anxieties shoukl 
bt increased. The same should bt trut about social nttds in 
tht larger centen. On the basis of such needs churches 
Aouki try to increase tht involvtmtnt in church activitin 
of non-believers with sudi needs until that psychological 
moment vrtien acceptance of the doctrine will be perceived 
as the logical outlet for satisfying those needs. F::om this 
point on, and as it coukl be the case with those who are 
btlitvtn, tht church continues conditioning and strength^ 
tning btlitfs by kttfring tht mutual dtptndtnct bttwetn 
ritual and btlitf going, Similariy for tht small town stgment 
of thost who art btlitvtrs but do not participatt, appro* 
priatt forms of rtligious pvactict oouM bt tstablished, 
dtptnding on wfatthtr tht nttd is bastd on tht unsuit* 
aUlity of tht doctrint or of tht naturt of tht social 
interaction within tht diurch group. 

Our discussion and our suggtstion abovt wtrt madt in 
tht light of tht sptculation that tht function of religion in 
Appaladiia, and in West Virginia in particular, is changing 
because society and the rural segment in partknilar is 
changing in a way that produces severe strains on the 
individual. Under the headings ikbkih follow wt will look at 
some othtr asptcts of social lift of communitits of various 
siats and tht posdblt impact of tht ntw sodttal changts. 



Table 4 
CHURCH PARTiCiPATiON 
AND SECTARIAN, NGN^ECTARIAN AFFILIATION 



Charits* 

ton 

N>146 



town 
N-150 



BtckttV Ktystr 



N«103 N-107 



Smt* Twn* 

Min.*Hard.Co. 

N«130 



OptfiContr. 
Min.*Hard* Co. 
N-236 



OpenContr. 
Raleigh Co. 





Question: How often do you attend church? 








FVequendy 


S1.4X 


S3.3X 


24.8% 


56.1% 


56.9% 


47.2% 


40.9? 


OocasionaUy 


39.4 


30.7 


57.4 


31.8 


33.8 


38.7 


32.3 


Not at all 


9.2 


16.0 


17.8 


12.2 


"9.3 


14.1 


26.8 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ioo3 


100.0 


Ioo!o 


lOOO 




Total* Church participant scale 










ISgh 


16.1 


23.9 


23.3 


17.3 


15.2 


13.6 


34.6 


Medium 


6.3 


7.7 


7.8 


11.5 




8.9 


3.7 


Low 


77.6 


68.4 


68.9 


71.2 


712 


77.5 


61.7 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Non-Sectarian or sectarian church affiliation 








Non-sectarian 


91.8 


80.7 


60.6 


65.4 


71.5 


50.8 


35.1 


Sectarian 


2.1 


S.6 


2.9 


29.9 


24.7 


38.2 


23.5 


Otlwr ■ 


6.1 


13.7 


36.5 


4-7 


3.8 


11.0 


41.4 


Total percent 


100.0 


looio 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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7. RfftrtfictGimpi, Lt^of LMng^aiKi Alitfiaiioci 

(a) RtfMtnct Groups: In the introduction to this 
buUftin and in citing stud^ carriid out by the AppaUdiian 
Otnttr of West Virginia University, we suggested that the 
rapid pcoom of incorporation of snuUer rural conununities 
into the larger society is creating severe problems of 
adjustment for the rural resident. Because of its stmt* 
autonomy, the small Appalachian rural community of the 
past has retained a lower level of living and ha^ lemaintd in 
many lespKts culturaDy different from the rest of society 
without any severe fedings of rriative deprivation among its 
people. The main reference group of the rural resident, 
then, was the rural community itstif. In later yean, 
howem, due, on the one hand to increased contact and 
communication with the outside and on the other to the 
a*/ailability of jobs in the dty, the local ccnmunity, 
depending on its location and facilities for economic 
dev^pment, became a closer part of the larger society. As 
a conitquence, in later years more people than before 
started to use the larger society as an important reference 
group. 

Table 5 indicates for communities of various sixes the 
proportion of respondents vdio have indicated as a first or 
stcond choice one of the following four reference groups: 
(1) peojpk they associate with; (2) their community; (3) 
peopb in the Appalachian s^gion; and (4) the people in the 
United States as a whole. "Reference group" in thly ccse 
refers primarily to the group of people one compam 
himstif with in order to secure satisfaction in tenns of the 
income he is isnaking. Table 5 shows that, excluding the 
open country of Raleigh County, smaller communities do 
not use the American society as a reference group less than, 
say, Charleston or Morgantown. In these two more urban 
otnters, the proportion of those who havechedced as afirst 
or second choice reference group the entire country is 
about 30 and 23 per cent respectively. In the open country 
of Raleigh County where the pace of change is visibly 
slower than in other parts of our sampling area, the 
proportion of those who choose the American society as 



first and second choice is only about 16 per cent. On the 
other hand, in this more traditionally rural area, the 
proportion of those who use their own community as a first 
or second dioice is the highest (about 82 per cent) among 
all seven types of communities we deal with here. At least 
concerning this type of reference group, differences among 
the other six immunity types do not follow any pattern 
and are relatively small. 

The open country in Raleigh County also has the lowest * 
proportion of re^ndents (about 16 per cent) who 
mentioned as first or second choice the people they 
associate with. There are no important differences among 
the rest of the communities vriiere the proportion of 
respondenu choosing the people they associate vdth as a 
reference group, is somewhere between 65 and 75 per cent. 
Charleston has the highest proportion of respondents vibo 
use this particular reference group extensivriy. In other 
words, as compared to the open country of Raleigh 
County, there are in Charleston about five times as many 
respondents who have mentioned "people they associate 
with" as their most important reference group. This pro- 
portion is higher than that of re^ndents in the other six 
community categories where the corresponding proportions 
vary from about 68 to 76 per cent. This extensive use of 
the oonununity as a reference group is probably more or less 
tyincal for simple communities in general. However, it 
might be that for Appaladiia in paiticular, in tlw immediate 
past, dose associates and kin folks were more important 
reference groups, at least as far as the trade center 
community is concerned. 

The reference group vrtiidi is used least by the two 
larger or mort) urban type conununities, as compared lAih 
the other conununities, is the group consisting of people of 
the i^palachian region. Charleston has about 6 per cent and 
Morgantown 15 per cent of respondents who choose, as 
first and second choice, Appaladiian people as their refer* 
ence group. In the rest of the oommuniti%« the conesponding 
proportions range from 20 to a^ out 34 cent. 



Tables 

PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS WHO USE A PARTICULAR 

GROUP AS A REFERENCE GROUP TO SECURE 
SATISFACTION CONCERNING OVERALL ECONOMIC POSITION 



Rtfwrtnet Groups ch«ck«d 
at 1ft and 2nd choice 


Charies- 
ton 


Morgan- 
town 


Beckley 


Keyser 


SmI. Twn. 
Min.Hard. Co. 


Open. Contr. 
Min.Hard. Co. 


Open Contr. 
RaleisKCo. 


PaopU I attodata with 


75.3 


72.0 


70.2 


67.7 


70.5 


65.2 


15.6 


ttOfl» in my community 


76.0 


63.7 


72.1 


75.0 


68.2 


76.3 


82.4 


Paople in the Appalachian 
Ra^n 


a2 


14.6 


33.7 


20.2 


22.5 


29.9 


24.9 


Ftople in the United Sutes 


26.9 


30.3 


22.3 


33.3 


38.0 


29.0 


15.9 
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With the knowledge now that, concerning people one 
compares himself with in terms of his income, most of these 
communities (in some cases excluding open country in 
Raleigh County) use similar reference groups, and in parti* 
cular the American society as a whole, let us see how similar 
our conununities are in the level of living and income which 
are so much emphasized and demanded from all by the 
new common reference group, the American society. 

(b) Level of Living: At least until recently, the themes 
of the American culture have been higher income and level 
of living. These themes are the main axis around which the 
mtegration of rural communities into the larger society 
takes place. Under the previous sub^heading we have shown 
that, concerning income, both large and small communities 
use almost to a similar extent the larger American society 
as a reference group. The more isolated open country of 
Raleigh County was the exception. Census reports on the 
other hand show that rural counties have considerably 
lower income than more urban counties. Our data show 
that the same is true concerning level of living items. 

Table 6 shows by community size the proportion of 
people possessing level of living items in 1%7. The summary 
score at the lower part of the table shows differences of all 
items combined. The open country has a lower level of 



living than small towns, which in turn have a lower level of 
living than larger towns. The difference between smaller and 
larger communities is more pronounced when it comes to 
items that were not considered absolute necessities at the 
time of this survey and that were expensive. There are about 
seven times as many houses with wall-to-wall carpet in 
Charleston as compared to open country in Raleigh or 
Mineral or Hardy counties. The difference is even more 
pronounced when it comes to air conditioning. Although 
very visible, the differences between smaUer and larger 
communities are not as wide as they might be in l'^ 
developed societies and they are probably more pronounced 
in West Virginia than they might be in farming states sudi 
as Iowa or Ohio. 

When it comes to mass media, and in particular basic 
ones, such as black and white television, newspapers, and 
telephones, the difference between smaller and larger 
communities is much smallar. In other words, concerning 
the means of communication, small and large conununities 
tend to recnve similar messages about styles of life and in 
particular level of living items which are so often advertised. 
Therefore, concerning such items, similar desires tend to 
develop to an extent in small and large communities. When, 
however, one considers that in small communities there are 
both lower income and fewer opportunities for securing it, 



Tables 

PROPORTiON OF PEOPLE POSSESSING LEVEL OF LIVING ITEMS (1967) 



Item Charles- tVlorgan- Becktey Keyser SmLTwn. OpenContr. OpenContr. 

PtoBessed ton town Min.*Hard. Co. Min.-Hard. Co. Ralei^ Co. 

N=146 N»150 N=103 N«107 N^'iaO N»236 N«246 



Gas or Electric Cookstove 


100.0% 


100.0% 


98.1% 


96.2% 


97.7% 


87.3% 


8414% 


Automatic Washing Machine 


87.0 


66.9 


61.2 


69.8 


48.4 


218 


37.6 


Semi-auto Washing Machine 


3.4 


20.6 


49.5 


17.9 


40.6 


65.4 


60.4 


Dryer 


71.9 


'60.0 


56.3 


47.2 


47.7 


20.7 


42.4 


Flush Toilet 


99.3 


99.4 


95.1 


95.5 


89.1 


66.2 


64.0 


Wall-to-Wall Carpet 


71.9 


42.5 


25.2 


21.7 


16.4 


11.8 


12.8 


Vacuum Qeaner 


100.0 


91.9 


85.4 


86.8 


86.7 


73.0 


70.0 


Bath and Shower 


99.3 


98.1 


87.4 


%2 


85.7 


61.6 


60.0 


Air Conditioner 


55.5 


18.8 


12.6 


18.9 


10.9 


5.1 


6.4 


Kitchen Sink 


100.0 


99.4 


98.1 


99.1 


98.4 


85.7 


88.8 


First Car 


97.9 


84.4 ■ 


89.1 


81.1 


87.5 


84.4 


83.5 


Second Car 


34.9 


29.4 


29.1 


20.8 


27.3 


24.2 


15.2 


Black and White T.V. 


92.5 


90.6 


84.5 


94.3 


94.5 


86.9 


86.0 


Color T.V. 


20.5 


15.6 


17.5 


9.4 


47 


0.4 


8.4 


Daily Newspaper 


98.6 


95.6 


88.3 


93.4 


79.7 


49.8 


• 78.3 


Telephone 


97.9 


97.5 


79.6 


83.0 


83.6 


61.6 


72.4 


Level of Living Scale 
















High Score (10-19) 


lob.o 


98.1 


95.1 


91.5 


■ 93.7 


713 


77.1 


Low Score (0-9) 


0.0 


1.9 


4.9 


8.5 


6.3 


28.7 


22.9 
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one can see some of the reasons for out-migration from 
rural to urban areas and the strain under which those who 
remain in the rural conmiunity must live when they realize 
that they are not able to attain what the mass media en- 
courage them to have. Not only has the personal motivation 
to acquire the particular level of living item been increased, 
but also the social motivation which is acquired by the use 
of urban centers as a reference group. 

What has been said about the difference between rural 
and urban communities could also be said about lower and 
upper strata and in particular in the larger centers. Lower 
strata in the city also use ma^s media extensively, intwact 
considerably with upper strata, and more and more adhere 
to the ideology of equal opportunity. But as income data 
from CSiarleston show, there is a wide disparity income-wise 
between upper and lower strata. Hi^er alienation among 
lower strata, which many studies report, has beei attri- 
buted to the inability of lower socioeconomic status to 
attain a hi^er level of living while aspirations of acquiring 
such level of living have increased. 

(c) Desire for Social Integration into the Larger 
Society: The data in Table 7 show the desires of West 
AHrginians to become like the rest of the country in selected 
diaracteristics: (1) education; (2) habits, customs, and 
attitudes towarc» life; (3) income and (4) businesslike 
attitudes. Let look at the sununary score of the four 
questions which measure responses to all characteristics 
combined. Table 7 (5th line) indicates that smaller com- 
munities (which, ocxiceming attributes that characterize the 
mass society, are usually more different) have a stronger 
desire to become like the rest of the country than 
Charleston and Morgantovm do. Among the Hve smaller 
communities, Beckley and open country Raleigli County 
have the largest proportion of respondents with high scores 
in the desire for integration scale. Raleigh County, which, 
as we mentioned, includes Beckley is more typical of rural 
southern Appalachia than the rest of the counties in our 
sample. 

The difference between Charleston and Morgantown, 
the two communities with the more urban attributes, and 
the rest of the communities also exist in relation to each of 
the four individual attributes we are concerned with. This 
includes not only income and education but also business* 
like attitudes and in particular habits, customs, and 
attitudes toward life in general. 

To look at the data in Table 7 from a more general 
point of view, we could say that smaller conununities are 
more different from what we might call the larger society, 
and have more desire to be like it than a larger one, but 
they have less means to do that. The desire for integration 
into mass society and the lack of means to do so is usually 
associated with alienation. In the sub-heading which follows 
we will look at alienation in terms of community size. But 
before we do that, let us consider some of the conditions 
that may encourage people to remain in small communities. 



The last question of Table 7 indicates that smaller 
communities, more than Charleston and Morgantown, feel 
that the social and cultural environment of the Appalachian 
region is such that even if one does not have enough, there 
are other rewards, (for instance, closer personal associa- 
tions, kinship ties, life in harmony with nature), which can 
compensate for this insufficient income. In other words, 
findings up to this point allow us to hypothesize that 
increased alienation in smaller communities is due to the 
inability to fulfill pressing social expectations, but also 
allow us to hypothesize high satisfaction with life in the 
small conununity, because under the circumstances this 
type of community offers opportunities for alleviation of 
anxieties that modem change and in turn alienation can 
produce.^ 

8. Alienation 

(a) Bewilderment and Cbnfusfon; Table 8 includes five 
questions and their sununary score. These questions, whidi 
are designed to measure "bewiUerment and confusion," 
refer to the way one perceives the function of modem 
society aiid his involvement in it.^® 

"Pie sununary score at the lower part of Table 8 
indicates that a feeling of "bewilderment and confusion" is 
h^her in smaller conmiunities (including Beckley) as 
compared with Charleston and Morgantown. The same 
dichotomy prevails concerning each of the five questions 
v^ch form the five-question scale: 

The statenMnt most respondents in the entire saxaple 
agree with is the one suggesting that "the more societies 
progress, the more humans become confused." But the 
proportion of those vriio agree is considerably higher in the 
smaller oonomunities. This is also true of the remaining four 
statements. 

During depth interviews following the empirical 
survey through which the present data were collected, a 
number of respondents from this same sample were asked 
about the way they perceive changes of the last few 
decades. Respondents in smaller communities in particular 
indicated that they are better now than they were in the 
past. When they were asked what they meant by "better," 
they ahnost invariably spoke in terms of material comfort. 
When they were further asked about changes in peoples' 
minds and souls, the majority, but not all, indicated that 
there were more things to worry and -be confused about. 
When respondents were asked to in some way try to 
balance the two reactions and come up with an overall 
reaction, older people tended to indicate that all in all 
things are worse now. This is not the case with younger 
people avA people whose jobs do not involve as much 
hardship as before. For instance, coal miners in particular 
(including older ones) tend to be more favorable about the 
present life in general, in spite of the fact that they see life 
today as more confusing, which the majority consider an 
unfavorable factor. Farmers and part-time farmers on the 
other hand tend to perceive modem society less favorable. 
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although thejr often mentioned that they were better off 
now in terms of material comfort. In general it appears that 
concerning present life as compared to the past the first 
reaction of people in smaller communities is in relation to 
material comfort, which they tend to see as the main 



attribute of life. After a probing into areas having to do 
with peace of mind and satisfaction from the sociopsycho- 
logical point of view, the past tends to appear more 
attractive than the present. 



Table 7 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS CONCERNING INTEGRATION 
WITH THE REST OF THE COUNTRY 



%°of Agreement* 
or Disagreement* 



Charies- 

ton 

N»146 



Morgan- 
town 
N>150 



Beckley Keyser 



N«103 N«107 



SmI. Twn. 
Min.>Hard. Co. 
N«130 



OpenContr. 
Min.-Hard. Co. 
N«236 



OpenContr. 
Raleigh Co. 
N-246 



Question: The Appalachian Region should make all sacrifices to become like the rest of the country 
in terms of level of education. 



Agreement 
Disagreement 

T%>tal Percent 



Question: 



Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



82.1% 
17.9 

100.0 



79.0% 
21.0 



100.0 



%.!% 
3.9 

100.0 



89.8% 
10.2 

100.0 



86.2% 
13.8 

100.0 



88.5% 
11.5 

100.0 



The Appalachian Region should make all sacrifices to become like the rest of the country 
in terms of habits, customs, and attitudes toward life. 



42.4 
57.6 

100.0 



41.7 
58.3 

100.0 



65.1 
34.9 

100.0 



61.7 
38.3 

iooo 



50.0 
50.0 

100.0 



55.1 
44.9 

100.0 



Question: The Appalachian Region should make all sacrifices and become like the rest of the country 
in terms of personal income. 



Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



66.0 
34.0 

100.0 



63.1 
36.9 

100.0 



86.4 
13.6 

100.0 



81.3 
18.7 

100.0 



79.2 
20.8 

100.0 



80.5 
19.5 

100.0 



91.5% 
8.5 

100.0 



63.0 
37.0 

100.0 



89.2 
10.8 



100.0 



Question: The Appalachian Region should make all sacrifices to become as business like as the rest of 



Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



the country. 

69.9 
30.1 

100.0 



59.8 
40.2 

100.0 



91.3 
8.7 

100.0 



82.3 
17.7 

100.0 



80.8 
19.2 

100.0 



Total: Attitudes Toward Integration with the rest of the Country Scale.' 



More Favorable 
Less Favorable 

Total Percent 



73.5 
26.5 

100.0 



73.1 
26.9 

100.0 



95.1 
4.9 

100.0 



86.0 
14.0 

ioo!o 



86.9 
13.1 

100.0 



76.7 
23.3 

100.0 



84.7 
15.3 

ioo!o 



Question: The Appalachian Region is the place where you can be happy even if you don't have much. 



Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



47.9 
52.1 



57.6 
42.4 



76.5 
21.5 

100.0 



68.2 
31.8 



83.9 
16.1 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Combines strong, moderate, and slight intensity of agreement or disagreement. 



73.7 
26.3 

100.0 



87.5 
12.5 

100.0 



93.9 
6.1 

100.0 



75.7 
24.3 

100.0 
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Tables 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS MEASURING 
BEWILDERMENT AND CONFUSION 



Charies- Morgan- Beckley Keyser SmI. Twn. Open. Contr. Open Contr. 

% in Agreement* ton town MIn.-Hard. Co. MIn.-Hard. Co. Raleigh Co. 

or Disagreement* N=146 N=150 N=103 N=107 N=130 N«236 N«246 



Question: The world is too complicated now to be understood by anyone but experts. 

Agreement 38.9% 41.4% 69.6% 59.8% 

Disagreement 61.1 58.6 30.4 40.2 

Total Percent 



50.7% 
49.3 



65.7% 
34.3 



Question: 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
The more societies progress, the more humans become confused. 



Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



52.1 
47.9 



55.5 
44.5 



76.5 
23.5 



65.4 
34.6 

100.0 



67.5 
32.5 

100.0 



100.0 100.0 100.0 

Question: All the experts disagree, so how can a person decide what is rig^it 

Agreement 38.2 41.3 82.0 52.4 60.7 

Disagreement 61.8 58.6 18.0 47.6 39.3 

Total Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 lOOO lOOO 



Question: 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Nobody really has any good answers for the problems that face us today. 



Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



48.6 
51.4 

100.0 



55.9 
44.1 



87.2 
12.8 



63.5 
36.5 



63.9 
36.1 



Question: 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
I don't know who to blame when things go wrong in the business world today 



100.0 



76.7 
23.3 

100.0 



62.6 
37.4 

100.0 



71.2 
28.8 

100.0 



Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



50.-3 
49.7 



53.0 
47.0 



76.0 
24.0 



Total: 



100.0 100.0 100.0 
Bewilderment and Confussion Scale 



67.3 
32.7 

100.0 



70.7 
29.3 

100.0 



High 


135 


13.7 ' 


34.3 


33.6 


32.6 


Medium 


51.1 


63.3 


60.6 


49.6 


45.7 


Low 


35.6 


23.0 


5.1 


16.8 


21.7 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



77.9 
22.1 

100.0 



42.3 
47.4 
10.3 

100.0 



'Combines strong, moderate, and slight intensity of agreement or disagreement. 



58.1% 
41.9 

lOOO 



64.0 
36.0 

100.0 



66.8 
33.2 

mo 



70.6 
29.4 

100.0 



59.8 
40.2 



100.0 



35.5 
50.6 
13.9 

100.0 
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In line with the above speculations, then, data in Table 
8 show that a feeling of "bewilderment and confusion" as 
measured by both total score and by each individual 
question separately is higher among respondents living in 
smaller communities. One should be reminded at this point 
that smaller communities also have a number of other 
characteristics which are different from those of larger 
communities, such as, for instance, lower education, which 
might also be responsible for their higher proportion of 
alienated individuals. Differences in variables like education 
and level of living, however, always existed between rural 
and urban, but, as far as we can ascertain about Appalachia 
and places elsewhere, alienation aspects, such as "bewilder* 
ment and confusion" in the past were not higher in smaller 
communities as compared to the larger ones, but as a 
matter of fact there are indications that they were lower. 
Emile Durkheim for instance in his book Suicide refers to 
the presence of lower anomie in rural communities as 
compared^ to urban ones. But recent studies of small 
businessmen in the Midwest indicate that those in smaller 
communities as compared to the larger ones here feel 
alienated.^ ^ 

Again, and as it has been the case with a number of 
similar hypotheses which we have tested with these same 
data, it appears that the most probable explanation for the 
higher "bewilderment and confusion" in small conununities 
as compared to larger ones is that the semi-autonomy of the 
small community or the medium size one which has rural 
characteristics is disappearing. Thus, more and more people 
in these communities tend to use the larger society as a 
reference group, at least concerning aquisition of what they 
feel they should have in order not to feel relatively 
deprived. On the other hand, it is precisely because people 
in smaller communities have fewer opportunities, lower 
education, income and associated characteristics, that they 
have difHculty meeting these societal expectations. Further- 
more, lower education is also associated with a nx>re 
limited perception as to the way society functions, which in 
turn tends to make a person less able to understand society 
and as a consequence feel more alienated from it. But even 
this factor of lower perception in recent years is becoming 
less crucial simply because the small towner's scope is 
enhanced through the increased use of mass media, and 
therefore he has become more concerned with broader 
issues. 

(b) Mistrust in Government Officials: Another indica- 
tor of the way the individual relates himself to his society is 
his attitude toward and trust of those who govern him. The 
more one trusts those who govern him, the more he has 
conHdence in society itself. As has been shown in another 
publication produced out of these same data. West 
Virginians in general have relatively low trust in those who 
govern them.^^ This attitude is shown in Table 9, v^ich in 
addition indicates that mistrust in government officials is 
higher in the more rural and mining Raleigh County located 
in the southern part of the state. The summary score 



distributions at the lower part of Table 9 indicate that close 
to 89 per cent in Beckley and 84 per cent in the open 
country of Raleigh County have high scores in the scale 
that combines the four questions which measure mistrust of 
government officials. The difference between Raleigh 
County and the rest of the communities which exists in 
relation to the summary score also exists in relation to each 
of the four individual questions that measure mistrust. 

During the period these data were collected, coal was 
not as much in demand as it is today, and there was a 
degree of depression in mining areas; however, regardless of 
the status of the coal industry, southern rural counties are 
usually considered as being run by political machines.^ ^ If 
one now considers that rural counties, such as Raleigh 
County, need considerable government action to improve 
their lot, but at the same time consider that three out of 
four of their male residents feel that "people who go into 
public office are out for all they can get," (top of Table 9), 
one cannot stop wondering as to the degree of effectiveness 
of the government and the willingness of people to 
contribute to its projects. If some officials are really 
imreliable, because it is difficult to believe that all officials 
are so, something drastic should be done to eliminate them 
If on the other hand, as it is often the case in most places, 
only a small number of officials are unreliable, people in 
rural areas should be brought in closer contact with the way 
the government is run. .In addition to these considerations, 
one should be aware that the more complex society 
becomes, the more rural and low income people become 
frustrated and the more they in turn have a tendency to 
perceive threats to their well being. 

It has been shown, both in Tables 8 and 9, that rural 
areas tend to be less in accord with the larger society, see 
less order in it, and feel less a part of it. Part of this 
alienation, we have explained, is due to the inability of 
rurai communities to meet expectations of the larger 
society and, in particular, in terms of income and level of 
living, and also to the variables, such as formal education 
which are often associated with income and level of living. 
If this is the case and if it is admitted that .alienation tends^ 
to be associated with frustration and then anxiety, one 
should expect that people in rural areas are more in need of 
alleviating anxieties of this nature. The sub-heading v^ich 
follows therefore deals with the need to alleviate such 
anxieties as are related to community size. 

9. Need to Alleviate Anxieties 

(a) Religion as a Buffers Table 10 includes responses to 
five questions and their sunmiary score. These questions 
directly and indirectly measure one's feeling of need and 
perception of need to alleviate, through religion, anxieties 
produced by the modem world.^ The summary score 
distribution at the lower part of the table indicates that the 
need to alleviate anxieties through religion in the five 
smaller communities, including Beckley, is higher as com- 
pared to Charleston and Morgantown. Again the difference 
is more pronounced between Charleston and the most rural 
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Table 9 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS MEASURING 
MISTRUST OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 



Charles- Morgan- Beckley Keyser SmI. Twn. OpenContr. OpenContr. 

% in Agreennent* ton town Min.-Hard. Co. Min.-Hard. Co. Raleigh Co. 

or Disagreement* N°146 N^'ISO N^IOS N'°107 N-130 N*236 N»246 



Question: People who go into public office are usually out for all they can get. 



Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



54.1% 
45:9 

iooo 



56.0% 
44.0 

100.0 



84.5% 
15.5 



100.0 




53.2% 
46.8 

100.0 



Question: Elected officials become took of special interests, no matter what. 



Agreement 
Disagreement 



53.4 
47.6 

IOOO 



52.9 
47.1 

lOOlO 



80.5 
19.5 

100.0 



51.4 
48.6 

100.0 



62.0 
38.0 

100.0 



Question: Local officials soon lose touch with the people who elected them. 



50.1 
49.9 



55.7 
44.3 



91.2 
8.8 



51.4 
48.6 



60.0 
40.0 



64.9% 
35.1 

100.0 



61.5 
38.5 

100.0 



66.0 
34.0 



74.2% 
25.8 



100.0 



73.1 
26.9 

100.0 



83.5 
16.5 



Question: If people really knew what was going on in high places, it would blow the lid off things. 

Agreement 63.9 65.4 88.3 65.5 72.9 79.1 

Disagreement 36.1 34.6 11.7 34.5 27.1 20.9 

Total Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 lOOiO Too!o 



Total: 

High (mistrust) 
Low (mistrust) 

Total Percent 



Mistrust of Government Officials Scale. 



63.6 
36.4 

100.0 



89.2 
10.8 

100.0 



58.8 
41.2 

100.0 



66.4 
33.6 

100.0 



'Combines strong, moderate, and slight intensity of agreement or disagreement. 



84.3 
15.7 

100.0 



open country in Raleigh Cbunty. The proportion of 
respondents with high scores is about 66 per cent in open 
country Raleigh County and only about 28 per cent in 
Charleston. 

Excluding the general statement suggesting that 
"firmly based belief serves as a busier to the outside 
world," which does not seem to differentiate our seven 
types of communities, responses to the remaining four 
questions follow the common dichotomy between Charles- 
ton and Morgantown on the one hand and the remaining 
conununities on the other. The statement which differenti- 
ates the two types of communities most is the one 
suggesting that "churches should have provisions to have 
people testify"; among the respondents, close to 19 per 
cent in Charleston and 28 per cent in Morgantown agree 
with the statement. The corresponding proportion for open 




country Raleigh County is again the highest, reaching close 
to 66 per cent. This particular question implies sectarian 
.tendencies and therefore it becomes appart^nt that more 
rural communities feel the need for religioit more than 
larger communities, but more than conventional religion 
they need religion of a sectarian nature. 

The above data suggest that religion, at least for rural 
communities in particular today, is performing a special 
function, that of a buffer to the outside world. Relevant 
data on socio-economic status also indicate that among 
lower strata there is a much stronger need for religion of 
the kind smaller communities prefer as compared to the 
upper strata. At least the major aspects of this n3ed may be 
explained in the light of the theoretical framework which 
we have used in the previous pages in which we suggested 
that lower socioeconomic strata and rural communities are 
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Table 10 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON USE OF RELIGION 
AS BUFFERS TO THE OUTSIDE WORLD 





Charles* 


Morgan- 


Beckley 


Keyser 


SmI. Twn. 


Open Contr. 


Open Conti 


% in AgrMment* 


ton 


town " 






Min.-Hard. Co. 


Min.*Hard.Co. 


Raleigh Co 


Qr wINiS'^WniSill 


N-146 


N'150 


N-103 


N=107 


N-130 




N*Z4D 


Question: 


Firmly based belief serves as a buffer to the outside world. 






Agreement 


89.0% 


78.8% 


88.3% 


91.5% 


86.2% 


84.7% 


86.3% 


Disagreement 


11.0 


21.2 


11.7 


8.5 


133 


15.3 


13.7 


Total Percent 


100.0 


iooio 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Question: 


Prayer is 


a means of obtaining needed beneHts. 








Agreement 


48.3 


61.7 


77.5 


75.7 


70.0 


72.3 


78.8 


Disagreement 


51.7 


38.3 


22.5 


24.3 


30.0 


27.7 


21.2 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


ioo!o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


QuAttion* 


My faith 


in God is the best means of forgetting daily worries. 






Agreement 


61.6 


62.2 


91.2 


91.6 


80.0 


86.8 


88.4 


Disagreement 


38.4 


37.8 


8.8 


8.4 


20.0 


13.2 


11.6 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


iboo 


100.0 


1 An * 


Churches 


should make provisions to 


have people 


testify they are saved. 




Agreement 


18.9 


28.2 


53.9 


55.1 


46.9 


55.9 


65.7 


Disagreement 


81.1 


71.8 . 


46.1 


44.9 


53.1 


44.1 


34.3 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Question: 


Religion 


keeps me going. 












Agreement 


48.3 


52.2 


69.9 


82.2 


66.9 


69.8 


73.8 


Disagreemmt 


51.7 


47.8 


30.1 


17.8 


33.1 


30.2 


26.2 


Total Percent 




ioojo 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total : Religion as a buffer to the outside world scale. 








High (25-35) 


27.7 


40.0 


57.4 


64.6 


58.5 


58.2 


66.2 


Low (5-24) 


72.3 


60.0 


42.6. 


35.4 


41.5 


41.8 


333 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



^Combines strong, nrKxierete, and sliQht intensity of agreenient or disagreenient. 



under severe pressure to fulfill the increased expectations of 
mass society in spite of their lack of sufficient means for 
doing so; One of the mechanisms by which a person may 
retain his sanity, which the individual who cannot make the 
score has in his hands, is the opportunity to turn to religion 
and in particular to one of a sectarian nature, or if he has 
such belief, to retain it and use it as a shield against the 
outside world. Migrants returning to their old communities. 



at least those who have not made it in the city, often 
exhibit this type of need.^^ 

(b) Primary Groups as Buffers to the Outside World: 
Another crucial social means of alleviating anxieties pro- 
duced by modem complexity is attachment to primary and 
intimate groups, such as the family or kinship and 
friendship groups. Responses to the first question of Table 
11 indicate that in all size conununities love and closeness 
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of the famtiy is an important means of keeping them going 
in today's world. The proportion of respondents who feel 
this way is lower for Charleston and Morgantown, about 81 
and 82 per cent respectively, as compared to the rest of the 
communities. However, although the family is slightly less 
important in these two urban centers in helping people face 
the modem world, the difference between smaller and 
larger communities is much smaller than in terms of the 
other dimensions which we have discussed, for instance, the 
use of religion as a means of alleviating anxieties. Besides, 
both in smaller and larger communities the proportion of 
respondents who receive strong psychological support from 
the family in facing the modem world is relatively high and 
apparently in disagreement with the proportion of those 
claiming that the importance of the institution of the 
family is declining. A more correct interpretation might be 
one indicating that certain of the functions of the family 
are declining in importance, for instance, the contribution 
of the family in the socialization of the child. But other 
areaSj such as the one we examined above, may have 
become more important. In other words it is quite possible 
that today the family is more important or as important as 



before as a mechanism helping the individual retain his 
sanity in a complex and rapidly changing society. This 
seems to be true for both the small and the large 
communities. 

The friendship group as a means of helping one keep 
going in today's world is also more important in smaller 
communities, as compared with Charleston and Morgan- 
town where the proportion of respondents .who feel that 
"the closeness of their friends is what keeps them going" is 
about 59 to 64 per cent respectively. When, howrever, all 
questions vAach we have used here to measure its use of 
primary groups as buffers to the outside world are 
combined, there is no pattern which distinguishes smaller 
from larger communities, except when it comes to compar- 
ing regions of the state of West Virginia. Raleigh County,, 
which as we said is a more typical southern Appalachia 
county, has the highest proportion of respondents who 
have high scores in the summary scale which measures the 
use of primary groups as buffen to the outside world; these 
proportions are about 70 per cent for Beckley and 87 per 
cent for Raleigh County open country. 



Table 11 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON USE OF PRIMARY 
GROUPS AS BUFFERS TO THE OUTSIDE WORLD 



% In Agreement* Charles- Morgan- Beckley Xeyser SmI.Twn. OpenContr. OpenContr. 

or DiMgreement* ton town Min.-H«rd. Co. Mln.-Hard. Co. Raleigh Co. 

N«146 N-150 N-103 N-107 N-130 N-236 N-246 



Question: The love and closeness of my family keeps me going. 

Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



80.8% 
19.2 



81.6% 
18.4 



91.3% 
8.7 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



93.5% 
6.5 

iooo 



Question: The closeness of my friends keeps me going 

Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



58.9 
41.4 

iooo 



64.1 
35.9 



79.4 
20.6 



100.0 



100.0 



79.4 
20.6 

100.0 



86.2% 
13.8 

100.0 



75.4 
2A.6 



100.0 



Total: fJse of primary groups as buffers to the outside world scale. 



High (17-28%) 
Low (4-16%) 

Total Percent 



76.7 
23.3 



77.7 
22.3 

100.0 



92.1 
7.9 

100.0 



75.7 
24.3 

lOOO 



63.1 
36.9 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
'Combines strong, moderate and slight intensity of agreement o.- disagreement. 



88.1% 
11.9 

100.0 



81.4 
18.6 

ioolo 



64.7 
35.3 



100.0 



89.3% 
10.7 

iooo 



73.9 
26.1 

looio 



87.2 
12.8 

100.0 
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Table 12 presents a ccHnbined summary score of all 
questions used to measure the use of both religion and 
primary groups as buffers to the outside world. This 
summary index demonstrates more clearly the increased 
need to use religion and primary groups as buffers to the 
outside world as the size of the c<»nmunity declines. There 
are only about 28 per cent of respondents with high scores 
in Charleston, 39 in Morgantown, but 53 per cent in 
Beckley and considerably higher proportions in the smaller 
communities. 

In general,, religion and primary group relationships are 
known to be characteristics of almost all rural societies. The 
present data show that these characteristics still exist in 
rural areas and continue to play important psychdogical 
functions in the lives of people in these c<»nmunities. It is 
difficult to ascertain which of these functions have changed 
in nature and intensity in these later turbulent (for rural 
areas) years. The fact, however, remains that they continue 
to be important; one possible exi^ation for their present 
importance is that religion and primary groups provide the 
means for alleviating anxieties produced by societal pres- 
sures and the breaking up of social relationships. Another 
explanation is that the needs for alleviating anxieties of 
similar magnitude - if not larger - exist in urban areas also, 
but other aspects of life, some not existing in rural areas, 
supplement the role of religion and primary groups. 

Finally, one might ask, if religion and primary groups 
are valued to such an extent in rural areas, what then is 
their importance in retaining the integration of the highly 
pressured small community? To put this in a different way, 
one might ask, what is the extent of mental health, or 
anomia, and in turn, what might the consequential nature 
of the social organization have been if these two mechan* 
isms, and others related to them, were not in existence.^^ 

Because of the presence of mechanisms of this nature 
and their ability to alleviate anxieties the modem world 
produces, one might further hypothesize that the individual 
in the small community could remain relatively satisfled 
with his life as with life in the small conmiunity in spite of 
the pressures of mass society and of the actual low level of 
living. Let us look then at life satisfaction in terms of 
conmiunity size. But before we do that, let us see whether 
poor physical health, which is another in^ortant factor 
producing strains, is also more prevalent iii the small 
community. In that case we wouki have some of the 
answers concerning the reasons (besides values vriiich we 
have examined previously) why some people remain in the 
small community in spite of societal pressure. Furthermore 
we would have some additional reasons why rural people 
today have stronger needs to alleviate anxieties through 
primary groups and religion. 

10. Physical Health 

Table 13 includes responses to two questions which 
refer to: Hrst, the way he compares his health with that of 
others (not necessarily in his own community) of the same 




age. Concerning perception of one's healthy this table 
(upper part) shows it closely related to community size. 
About 36 per cent of the respondents from Charleston and 
37 per cent of those from Morgantown feel that their 
health is excellent; the corresponding proportion of those 
who feel that their health is excellent; in the open country 
of the isolated Raleigh County is less than 12 per cent. The 
same is true concerning those who feel that their health is 
simply good; 52 per cent of those from Charleston and 
about 33 per cent of those from Mor^ntown feel this way; 
the corresponding proportion of those who feel that their 
health is good in the open country of Raleigh County is 
about 34 per cent. In other words, over 88 per cent of the 
respondents from Charleston and over 69 per cent from 
Morgantown feel that' their health is either good or 
excellent, while the corresponding proportion of those who 
feel this way ttom^ open country Raleigh County is only 
about 46 per cent. The remaining types of conmiunities fall 
somewhere between these two extremes. 

The opposite is trua concerning those whose health is 
poor or very poor. Fewer than one per cent of respondents 
in Charleston feel that their health is very poor and the 
same proportion of those who feel that their health is 
simply poor. On the other hand there are about 1 1 per cent 
in open country of Raleigh County who feel that their ^ 
health is very poor and about 17 per cent who feel that 
their health is poor. In other words, only a little over one 
per cent of the respondents in ChaWeston feel that their 
health is poor or very poor while about 28 per cent in 
Raleigh County feel the same way. The remaining types of 
communities again fall somewhere between the two 
extremes. 

Similar relationships, although not as pronounced, 
exist" when respondents compare themselves with other 
people of their age in relation to their health. About 35 per 
cent of the respondents in Charleston and Morgantown feel 
that their health is better than that of others of their age 
(lower part of Table 11). The corresponding proportion for 
Raleigh County is about 14 per cent. The opposite is true 
when it comes to the proportion of those in open country 
Raleigh County who feel this way, whereas only about six 
per cent in Charleston feel likewise. Again, concerning 
perception of either better or worse health as compared to 
that of others of the same age, the remaining types of 
communities fall between the two extremes. 

Cbnceming perception of one's physical health, then, 
we may say that the smaller and more isolated the type of 
community, the larger the percentage of respondents who 
feel that they are not in good health or that their health is ^ 
worse than that of other people in their age group. 

Finally, to sununarize the last few tables we could say 
that in smaller conmiunities and in particular in com- 
munities with more rural characte:isitics, we have a more 
firequent perception of poor physical health; a lower level 
of living; more aspirations for integration into the mass 
society, and, in particular, in terms of income and 
education and in turn more alienation from society; and 
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Table 12 

USE OF PRIMARY GROUPS AND RELIGION 
AS BUFFERS TO THE OUTSIDE WORLD 



%of«9r««inent duiries- Morgan- Beckley Keyier SmI.Twn. OpenContr. OptnContr. 

ordiiasrtemwit* ton town Min. Hartl. Co. Min. Hard. Co. Raleigh Co. 

N»146 N-150 N-103 N=107 N«130 N-236 N-246 



Quastion: In today's society the only things that really make sense are our religion, family and 
friends. 

Score: Scale: Use of primary group and religion as a buffer to the outade world. 

"»9h 27.9 38.8 53.0 67.2 59.2 59.6 67.). 

_72a 61^ JW 32.8 40.8 40.4 32.9 

Total Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 lOOO lOojo lOOO 

'Combines strong, moderate and slight intensity of agreement or disagreement. 



Table 13 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON PHYSICAL HEALTH 



Conditions of Charles- Morgan- Beckley Keyser SmI.Tvwi. OpenContr. OpenContr. 

Health ton town Min. Hard. Co. Min.-Hard. Co. Raleigh Co. 

N-146 N-150 N-103 N-107 N-130 N-236 N-246 



Question: Would you say that your health at the present time is: 



Excellent 


36.3 


36.9 


20.2 


27.4 


18.0 


19.8 


11.6 


Good 


52.1 


32.5 


40.4 


45.3 


45.3 


44.3 


33.9 


Fair 


9.6 


25.6 


26.0 


18.9 


26.6 


23.2 


26.3 


Poor 


0.7 


2.5 


7.7 


6.6 


9.4 


8.4 


16.7 


Very Poor 


0.7 


1.9 


■ 5.8 


1.9 


0.8 


4.2 


11.2 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOOO 


100.0 


Question: 


Do you think your health is better, 


worse, or the same as other people your age? 




Better 


34.5 


35.4 


24.1 


23.6 


21.9 


18.1 


14.4 


Same 


59.3 


55.1 


59.6 


67.0 


66.4 


67.9 


63.2 


Worse 


6.2 


9.5 


16.3 


9.4 


11.7 


13.9 


22.4 


Total Percent 


100.0 


ioo!o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100^ 
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furthermore, a stronger need to alleviate anxieties produced 
from alienation or inability to keep up with modem 
society. But also in the smallir and more rural com- 
munities, we have stronger vp^\%z^ tot religion and familism 
and probably more use of these two areas of behavior for 
alleviating anxieties produced by modem societal pressures. 
Let us see now how all those conditions which m have 
discussed above and probably others not discussed here 
might balance each other and determine one's satisfaction 
with life. We assume here that normally in a free society as 
ours the individual can choose a style of life which would, 
under the circumstances, offer him the most satisfaction 
withUfe. 



11. Satisfaction with Lift: In spite of all the differ- 
ences which exist among communities of ditferent sizesi 
when it comes to overall satisfaction with life the diffe^ 
ences between smaller and larger or more isolated and less 
isolated communities tend to disappear. But there are a few 
differences, however, whi^ pertain to more speciHc aspects 
of life. 

Nine out of ten respondents in the entire sample are in 
some ways satisfied with their jobs, and there are no 
differences among the seven types of communities we 
examine here. There are differences, however, when the 
comparison invoWes only those yAkO are satisfied. In that 
case, Beckley, which is a relatively large tovm but isolated 



Table 14 

PROPORTION OF PERSONS SATISFIED WITH 
SELECTED ASPECTS OF THEIR LIFE* 



Cherles- Morgan- BecMey Keyter Sml.Twn. OpenContr. OpetiContr. 

ton town NHn^ Hml.Co. Mn. Hard. Co. Raleigh Co. 

N-146 N-1S0 N*103 N-107 N-130 N-236 N-246 

% satisfied with their jobs 91.S 88.4 87.3 91.4 90.8 90.3 90.8 

% satisfied with their ability 86.7 83.S 8S.3 89.6 89.2 8S.6 94.0 
to do things they want to do 

% satisfied vrith their family 97.2 96.9 96.0 99.1 96.1 96.6 9S.1 
Ufe 

% satisfied with life their 79.7 772 84.6 83.0 74.6 72.8 77.1 
community can offer 

X satisfied with the kind of 66.0 70.4 80.8 82.1 66.9 68.4 73.1 
life the Appalachian Region 
can offer 

% satisfied with their Ufe 92.3 96.3 83.1 99.1 9S.4 93.2 90.3 
in general 

% satisfied with their over- 83.2 86.3 81.6 85.8 80.0 80.4 79.3 
an economic condition 

life Satisfaction Scrie 

High (Score 3840) 67.6 59.5 65.7 71.4 65.4 S9.7 66.0 

Low (Score 7-37) 32.4 40.5 34.3 28.6 34.6 40.3 34.0 

TotallVrcent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1005 1005 

*A tatirfltd re^ondent it one who hat chtdctd in the quettionnaire at being very tatitfied or Mmply tatkfied at oon^pived to the retpond«it 
who it not tatisM and hat diadced either at being not ntitfMornot satiilitd at all Appendix l indudtt a table with mora reftnadrttpon«it 
to qotttiont inrhHtft in thit table. 
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and without much industry, has the lowest proportion 
(about 14 per cent) of very satisfied respondents (see 
Appendix I). The corresponding proportions for Charleston 
and Raki^ County open country are about 44 and 40 per 
cent respectively. 

The saxM is true when it comes to satisfaction with 
one's ability to do things which he more or less likes to do. 
There are no important differences among respondents of 
open country Raleigh County ndiere in ^te of physical and 
eodopsychological handicape mora or a similar proportimi 
of respondents (85 per cent) are satisfied with their aUUty 
to do the things they want to do. The higher proportion 
among respondents from open country Raleigh County 
(about 30 per cent) as compared to other types of 
communities remains even when only those vrtio ace very 
satisfied with their ability to do the things they want to do 
are considered. But also, and as it was the case with the 
previous question, Beckley, which is also in Ralei^ 
County, has the lowest proportion (about seven per cent) 
of respondnets who are very satisfied with their ability to 
do the things they would Uke to do. 

There are also no important differences among the 
seven types of communities vrtien it comes to satisfaction 
with family life. This is the aspect of life vriiich has been 
checked more frequently in the categories of high satis- 
faction. 

There are also no important differences in terms of 
satisfaction concerning the life one's community can offer. 
But again when it comes to the proportion of those who are 
very satisfied, -Beckley has the lowest proportion (about 
seven per cent) of respondents who feel this way (see 
Appendix I). One might expect that people in smaller 
communities would be less satisfied with the kind of life 
their community can offer, but this is not the case because 
almost the same proportion of respondents are satisfied 
with what their community can offer in Charkston as they 
are in open country Raleigh County (Tabte 14). As a matter 
of fact there is a larger proportion of those vAto are very 
satisfied with their community in open country than in 
Charleston (see Appendix I). 

Finally, looking at the Summary Score of the "Life 
Satisfaction Scale,'' vftdch combines responses to all seven 
aspects of life, one can see that there are no important 
differences among the seven types of communities in terms 
of size of community. The lack of difference in satisfaction 
among West Virginians also exists nAten a similar type of 
analysis is followed in classifications involving West 
Virginians who live in the suburbs of Cleveland, West 
Virginians in the Appalachian ghetto of Cleveland, V/est 
\nrginiar.s who come back from migration, and West 
Virginians who never migrated.^^ 

The lack of difference in satisfaction, either in terms of 
migration or coRununity size, exists in spite of considerable 
differences among these groups in terms of income, level of 
living, education, physical health, and feelings of alienation 
^m society. It is very probable that if there were no 
possibility of mobility, in other words, if migration from 



the small community to the city had not given some people 
a chance to move out of their small communities or out of 
Appalachia, the lade of differences in satisfaction woukl 
probably not exist. Because, althou^ there is pressure to 
move to the city and remain there, either the pressure is not 
strong enough to make the majority of these people less 
satisfied with their lives or there are meclHmisms sudi as 
attachment to religion or family vrtiich act as buffen. It is 
possible that a considerable number of people, in particular 
those living in small communities, feel that under the rules 
of the game they either have or had their chances but have 
chosen to do yfAM they are doing now. Th^fore, even 
vdien they have lower income or are alienated or have poor 
health, they feel relatively satisfied with their life under the 
circumstances. 

12. Attitudes Toward Social Issues 

In the first pages of this bulletin we indicated that a 
number of factors operate to make people of similar basic 
characteristics, sudi as beliefs, values and occupation, 
remain in a community of a particular size. Because of sudi 
basic attributes (regardless of how they are produced) and 
the type of interaction patterns which the factor oom- 
munity siie per se produces, one should expect differences 
in attitudes and opinions among people living in various siae 
communities. 

(a) Opinion About Weifart Arograms: One major area 
of concern today is the area of attitudes toward welfare. 
Table 15 indudes five questions dealing with this. The 
summary scaH at the bottom of Table 15 shovrs that the 
smaller the community, the more favorable the attitudes 
towards welfase programs. As a matter of fact there are 
only tvrice as many respondents with high scores in small 
towns and open country as con^>ared with Charleston. The 
medium s|ze towns of Morgantown and Beckley fall 
somewhere in the middle. 

Only about 14 per cent of respmdents from Charles- 
ton feel that "the Government should guarantee full 
employment and retireknent income for everyone" (first 
question of Table 15). The corresponding proportion for 
respondents from Morgantown is about 32 per cent and the 
remaining conununities over 43 per cent. There is less 
vistUe variation in terms of community size when it comes 
to the second statement of table 15 that "sodal security 
unemployment insurance and other such welfare services 
tend to destroy initiative." Still, Charleston has the highest 
proportion of respondents vriio agree with the sutement. 

In spite of the fact that about half the respondents 
from all communities feel that welfare programs tend to 
destroy initiative, more than three out of four feel that 
these programs offer the security poor people need and 
they are a must in today's changing worid, (fourth question 
of Table 15). Still, such attitudes are less favorable among 
respondents from Charleston as compared with the other 
conununities and in particular in relation to the statement 
that welfare programs offer the security poor people need; 
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about 64 ptr otnt of itspondtnu from Charltston agrtt 
nvith this suttmtnt ^ about 92 ptr otnt from Raltigh 
County* 

Thtct is test divtnity, at teast in rtlation to community 
tM, whtn it comts to tbt suttmtnt that ''public rtlitf ttns 
to hurt tht Amtriean way of lift'' (fifth qutstion of Tabte 



15). About two thirds of tht rtspondtnts fttl this wiy, and 
both Charteston and optn country Raltigh County, which 
usually Ao^ tht gctattst difftrtnct in tithtr attitudts or 
othtr asptcts of bthavior, havt tht stmt proportion of 
rtspondtnts who agrtt with tht suttmtnt (about 68 ptr 
ctnt) 



TabltIS 

RESK)NSES TO QUESTIONS OR 
OPINIONS ABOUT WELFARE PROGRAMS 



%ini 
or Di it ytt m tn t ^ 



Charlts* 

ton 

N«146 



Mof9tfi* BtcMty Ktystr 



N-150 N-103 N-107 



SmI.Twn. 
Miii**Htfd* Co« 
N130 



Optn Contr* 

Mln.-Hwd.Ca. 

N-236 



OpmContr. 

RaMlhCo. 

N-246 



Qutitkm: Thtgomiuimtthoukl9uamtMfteUti!4>k>yiM{Uaiidittin^ 



DinQmimiii 

ToUlFKOMt 



13.7X 
86.3 

lOOO 



31.8X 
68.2 

!oo!o 



54.0X 
46.0 

looio 



44.8X 

55.2 

lOOO 



44.6X 

55.4 

100.0 



43.2X 
56.8 

loojo 



43.7X 
56.3 

ioo!o 



QuMtion: 



AgtMmtnt 
DbagtMiMnt 

Total PiiOMt 



Social Stcurity, unmptoymmt, iiminaot and othtr sudi wtff!m 
initiatiw. 



62.0 
38.0 

100.0 



43.5 
56.5 

100.0 



59.2 
40.8 

100^ 



43.9 
56.1 

100.0 



47.7 
52.3 

looio 



44.9 

55.1 

Too5 



51.6 
48.4 

ioo!o 



QiMition: Social Sacurity, unwnptoymtnt iniuranot, and othtr sudi wtfart unrjew offar tht 
aacurity poor ptopk nttd. 



Agrttmtnt 
Ditagcttmtnt 

Total Pacctnt 



64.4 

35.6 

100.0 



75.6 
24.4 

100.0 



83.3 
16.7 

100.0 



81.3 
18.7 

100.0 



73.1 
26.9 

100.0 



82.6 
17.4 

loojo 



92.4 
7.6 

IOOjO 



Qiitition: 



Agrttmtnt 
Disagittntat 

Total Pacctnt 



Sodal Stcurii/, untmploymtnt iniuranct, and othar audi mXtan itrvioaa art a mutt in 
today's dianging worid. 



83.3 
16.7 

100.0 



78.7 
21.3 

100.0 



91.1 
8.9 

100.0 



83.1 
16.9 

100.0 



85.2 
14.8 

lOOO 



81.5 
18.5 

ioo!o 



91.8 
8.1 

100.0 



Quattion: Public iriiaf hurts tht Amtriean way oT lift. 



Agrttmtnt 

IXtagrtm3s«it 



Total Parcant 



63.7 
36.3 

100.0 



48.4 

51.6 

100.0 



78.7 
21.3 

100.0 



48.6 
H.4 

100.0 



58.5 
41.5 

100.0 



52.9 
47.1 

100X> 



63.2 
36.8 

100.0 



Total: Attitudts Toward WtUvt Strviots Scalt. 



Low 



Total Parcant 



29.9 
70.1 

100.0 



45.0 
55.0 

100.0 



44.0 
56.0 

100.0 



63.6 
36.4 

100.0 



55.5 
44.5 

100.0 



55.7 
44.3 

100.0 



62.4 
37.6 

100.0 



■ComMnai stront, modtratt, and iKsht inttniity of agrttrntnt or dbatrttmtnt. 
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(b) R«uons Why Sotm Ptppte fitmaih in Po¥$ny: The 
ptrctption of ctasons for somtooe elst's behavior often 
ftflect an underlying predispo&tion of the indindual 
himself. Table 16 includes some possible explanations as to 
reasons why some people remain in poverty in spite of all 
available piograms and opportunities. The majority of 
respondentt for all communities feels that those in poverty 
''are satisfied with their present vpay of life and therefore 
are not interested in changing thtags." In the dty of 
Bedcley and in Charleston more than three fourths of the 
respondenu feel this way. In towns of this siie, on the 
other hand, people art more educated, and normally more 
broadminded, and have a better understanding of the social 
situation. But even those in open country Raleigh County, 
wfaidi includes a considerable number of lespondenu who 
live in poverty, feel this way. Hie Tvnx and fourth questions 
of TaUe 16 %v: tst that people remain in poverty because 
''the jobs whidi are availabie and the places where they are 
located discourage them from trying hard" have the highest 
proportion of respondents %iio agree vrith the sutement 
In other vrords, most respondenu fed that these people are 
used topoverty and that therefore it does not bother them 
to remain there. Or they fed that for a number of people 
who are in poverty more virorthwhile jobs art the answer; 
the latter feel that it does not pay to go through the pains 
of an undesirable job, which is associated with the concept 
of relative deprivation, implying that for the amount of 
effort required the rewards art not comparable with Aose of 
others. For this particular purpose these othen are the 
ones used as reference groups. White protesUnu of the 
urban tower middle or upper lower dass art more and 
more in recent years used as such reference groups by 
rural Appaladiians. 

The question, however, vriiich shows the mott striking 
differences in relation to siae is the last me indicating that 
the reason for remaining in poverty is that the hedth of 
many welfare peo|de is poor. About 31 per cent of the 
respondents in open country Raleigh County feel this way 
and only about four percent in Charleston. Raldgh County, 
on the other hand, .has the largest proportion of respond- 
entt who have indicated that their hedth is poor, while 
Charleston has the lowest . Open country also has the largest 
proportion of respondentt who feel that welfare people 
remain on welfare because they don't like to work. Depth 
interviews idiich followed the present empirical survey 
showed that in open country Raleigh County^ it was easier 
than in the other types of communities for interviewees to 
come up with names of people vriio they thought had no 
reason to collect welfare. Such depth interviews also 
revealed that in open country Raleigfa County, besides the 
ability of respondentt to point out more easily both people 
who they thought did not like to work but collected 
wdfare. there were also considerate more than in other 
communities of gainfully emptoyed respondentt with more 
strongly negative attitudes against those physically able 
idio collected welfare, than in other oonununities. 



(c) OjMons About Eduation: Census data indicate 
that larger communities in West Virginia have larger 
proportions of ttsidentt with more education. This is not 
the case, however, for attitudes towards education and 
formd education in particular. Attitudes towards education 
are measured on Uie basis of responses tv four state^' 
mentt discussed bdow. Our present dau show that, at 
least for West ^Htginia, there is no relationAip between 
community sise and overall attitudes (as treasured here) 
towards education. There are difl^rences, however, when it 
comes to responses to individud sutementt 

Table 17 shows that the smaller the community, the 
more tht rtspondentt fed that "High school courses are too 
impracticaL" About SO per cent of the reqtondentt in open 
country Raleigh County and only about 30 per cent of 
respondentt from Charleston who feel this way* The 
oppodte is true concerning a sutement suggesting ''Our 
sdiods encourage an individud to think for himself' 
(suteizve^t AOt presented in the ubie). In this case 
respond^tt from Uie three larger centers agttt Itss ofttn 
with tht suttment as compared to thoee from smaller 
communities. As a nutter of fact fewer than 20 percent of 
respondentt in each of the three larger communities agree 
with the sutement as oom:;Kired with open country Raleiglh 
County, vdiere about 36 per cent of the respondentt fed 
this way. It is quiu possible that small townen, dthough 
they fed that education should be more practical, also fed 
more strongly than those of larger towns thit formd 
education increases one's perception and enables him to 
make better judgmentt in life. On the other hand, it is also 
possible that those from larger centers, in larger numbers 
than small towners, fed that in certain respects formd 
education narrows a person's vision. This is probably why, 
small towners, vAo probably see education more as e 
means oi securing a Uvdihood, are more dissatisfied vdth 
the practicdity of hi)^ sdiool courses. 

Another sutement thh . reveds that small towners tend 
to have a less fivorabte opinion as compared vrith those 
from larger centers is that ''Most young people are getting 
too much education'' (second questi'^n of Table 17). This 
in turn is the sutement which the majority of respondentt 
(about nine out of ten) disagree vrith. 

The fourth question vridch was used to measure 
attitudes towards education, suggesting that ''A man can 
learn more by woricing four years than by going to high 
sdiool," differentiates the seven types of communities less 
than the previous three questions. Still, a larger proportion 
of respondentt from Charleston and Morgantown (74 and 
abput 63 per cent respectivdy) disagree vrith the sutement 
as compared with open country Raldgh County vriiere the 
corresponding proportion is 58 per cent. 

These dau then suggest that in spiu of significant 
differences in terms of formd education between larger and 
smaller oonununities, differences in generd attitudes to- 
ward education (the way these attitudes are measured here) 
ahnost do not exist. Looking at these dau in the light of 
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Table 16 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON REASONS 
WHY SOME PEOPLE REMAIN IN POVERTY 



Chariet* Morgan* ^^scktty Ktyser SmI.Twn. Open Contr. OpanContr. 

Dagrta of Agratmant ton town Min. Hard. Co. Min.*Hard. Co. Raleigh Co. 

or Disagraamant N-146 N-150 N«103 N-107 N-130 N«236 N-246 



Question: Are satisfied with their presttit way of life and therefore are not too ^iterested in changing 
thi ng s. 

1st and 2nd choice 74.7 58.5 80.7 64.1 65.4 59.3 56.3 

3rd and No choice 25.3 41.5 19.3 35.9 34.6 40.7 43.7 

Total Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 lOOO ' 100.0 

Question: Balieve that the fate of a person is predetermined and will not change things much. 

1st and 2nd choice 16.5 12.5 9.6 17.0 13.8 8.9 15.2 

3rd and No choice 83.5 87.5 90.4 83.0 86.2 91.1 84.8 

TotalPttrcent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Question: Ihey do not like to w(»rk. 

1st and 2nd choice 27.4 24.5 26.0 28.3 20.8 29.3 38.3 

3id and No choice 72.6 75.5 74.0 71.7 79.2 70.7 61.7 

TctalPercent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 lOOiior ToOO lOOiO 

Question: BeUev^ithitf work takt« too much effort in a man's life. 

1st and 2nd choice 13.7 8.2 9.7 14.1 9.3 . 9.7 62 

3rd and No choice 86.3 91.8 90.3 85.9 90.7 90.3 91.8 

Total Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 lOOO lOOiO lOOO lOOio 

Question: The kinds of jobs which are available and the places where they are located discourage them 
from trying hard. 

1st and 2nd choice 36.3 45.9 57.7 51.9 55.3 61.9 36.1 

3rd and No choice 63.7 54.1 42.3 48.1 44.7 38.1 63.9 

TotalPtecent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 looio lOOio 

Question: Their health is poor 

1st and 2nd choice 4.1 13.8 8.7 9.4 18.5 10.6 31.1 

3rd and No choice 95.9 86.2 91.3 90.6 81.5 89.4 68.9 

TotalPercent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100!o 
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Table 17 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS DEALING 
WITH OPINIONS ABOUT EDUCATION 



% in agrMmant 
or disagrtttmnt 



Charies- 
ton 

N«146 



Morgan- 
town 
N-ISO 



Backley Kaysar 



N»103 



N-107 



Smi. Twn. 
Min.-Hard. Co. 
N-130 



OpanContr. 
Min.Hard. Co. 
N«236 



Opan Contr. 
Ralaigh Co. 
N"246 



Quastion: High school ooursas are too impractical. 



Agraament 
Disagraement 

Total Parc«nt 



29.9 
70.1 

100.0 



37.8 
62.2 

lOOO 



39.2 
60.8 

lOOO 



36.8 
63^ 

100.0 



Quastion: Most young paopla ara getting too much education. 



Agreement 
Disagreement 

Total Percent 



6.8 
93.2 

100.0 



10.1 
89.9 

lOOO 



4.9 

95.1 

looio 



11.2 
88.8 

100.0 



41.1 
5a9 

iooo 



11.5 
88.5 

ioo!o 



45.3 
54.7 

ioo!o 



11.4 
88.6 

lOM 



50.0 
50.0 

ioo5 



11.2 
88.8 

100.0 



""Combines stronp, moderate, and slight intensity of agreement or disagreement. 



this bulletin and in line with studies conducted elsewhere in 
Appalachia,^^ vm could suggest that formal education is 
seen as an important mechanism for fulfilling societal 
expecutions. But ndiat these dau also show is that people 
in small towns probably rely more on education as the 
means for raising their children's statiis and for becoming 
full members of the mass society. 

Furthermore, the function of education in this respect 
can be seen from two different points of view. Fi?st, it can 
be seen in terms of the preparation of new members for 
understanding the oomidexity of the new society and 
cultiue. This need is more pronounced in Appalachia, rural 
in particular, as compared to other parts of the country, fa 
the simple reascm that rural Appaladila has more catching 
up to do, and it i( pretsurad more by both internal and 
external forces to do so. Second, the function of educatioi 
can be seen as a means of social, occupational and in turn, 
economic achievament. Formal education, then, is seen as a 
means of responding to societal demands for higher income 
and level of living, uriiich are the themes of the American 
culture. 

(d) Opinions About Taxes: There has been a noticeable 
trend in recent years in the growth of importance of 
publicly provided services. Furthermore it has become 
apparent, more so in recent years, that although many of 
the vital public services can be provided most efficiently by 
state and local governments, the tax revenue sources 
available at these levels are inadequate to meet present and 
projected future need. Expansion of publicly provided 
services, however, is poniUe only if larger amounts of 



revenue are collected by government. The present data 
show that attitudes for an increase or decrease in taxes are 
closely associated with oonununity size. Table 18 is taken 
out of a previous study of these same data, and deals with 
attitudes toward sute and local taxes presented for five 
types of communities instead of seven, as is the case of the 
previous tables.^* 

Table 18 shows that people living in communities of 
less than a thousand inhabitants are much more in favor of 
a decrease in taxes than for an increase. Asa matter offset, 
in communities of this dze there are over eleven times as 

many peojde who want a decrease in taxes, as compared to 
those who want an increase. This is the case for both sute 
and local taxes. The corresponding proportion for the larger 
communities is in most cases less than two to one. 

In all five types of conununities the proportion of 
those 1^0 like to lee an increase in taxes drastically 
changes vrtten respondents were asked to respond to the 
same question, but knowing that taxes were spent only the 
way they wanted them spent (Table 19). Among peofde 
living in conununities of less than a thousand the propor- 
tion of those who woukl like an increase in taxes, either 
sute or local, more than tripled as compared to the 
proportion shown in TM» 18. At the same time the 
proportion of those vAo wanted a decrease in either sute 
or local taxes is reduced dose to half of the proportion 
Aom in TaUe 18. 
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Table 18 

OPINIONS OF VARIOUS SIZE GROUPS CONCERNING INCREASE 
OR DECREASE IN STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 

State Taxes Should Be:* Local Taxes Should Be:* 



Increased Decreased Increased Decreased 

or Slightly Remain or Slightly or Slightly Remain or Slightly 

Size of Town Increased the Same Decreased Increased the Same Decreased'" 



Open Country 


4.5 


41.8 


53.7 


3.0 


44.8 


52.2 


Up to 1,000 


4.4 


42.7 


52.9 


3.9 


45.4 


50.7 


1.000-25.000 


19.2 


38.4 


42.5 


20.5 


35.6 


43.8 


Morganlown 


24.0 


46.8 


29.2 


27.3 


45.5 


27.3 


Charleston 


18.6 


48.6 


32.9 


24.3 


50.7 


25.0 



'Percentages totaled horizontally and separately for state and local taxes. 

f 

Vniat is noticeable in Table I9^as compared to Table 18 less satisfied vnth the way tax money is spent. People in the 

is that the shift in opinions is much more drastic among small communities on the other hand, as we previously 

those living in communities of less than a thousand people. indicated, mistrust government officials more than those of 

In other words, people in very small communities are much larger communities, 
more interested in decreases in taxes and furthermore are 



Table 19 

OPINIONS OF VARIOUS SIZE GROUPS CONCERNING 
INCREASE OR DECREASE OF STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 
IF TAXES WERE SPENT THE WAY THE RESPONDENTS WANTED 

State Taxes Should Be:* Local Taxes Should Be:* 



Increased Decreased Inaeased Decreased 

or Slightly Remain or Slightly or Slightly Remain or Slightly 

Size of Town Increased the Same Decreased Inaeased the Same Decreased 



Open Country 


14.3 


58.7 


27.0 


14.5 


59.7 


25.8 


Up to 1.000 


19.7 


42.6 


37.7 


20.4 


43.1 


36.5 


1.000-25.000 


61.1 


26.4 


12.5 


61.1 


27.8 


11.1 


Morgantown 


34.0 


50.7 


15.3 


33.8 


50.0 


16.2 


Charleston 


51.4 


36.0 


12.6 


51.8 


37.3 


10.9 



*Pircenta(|H totaled horizontally and separately for state and local t^xes. 
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Appendix I 



RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS 
ON LIFE SATISFACTION 



Degree of Charles* Morgan- Beckley Keyier SmI.Twn. OpenContr. OpenContr. 

Satisfaction ton town Min.*Hard. Co. Min.*Hard. Co. Raleigh Co. 



Question: How satisfied ynxh the kind of job you have now, or in case you are unemployed, the kind 
of job you usually Hnd. 



Very satisfied 


44.4 


39.0 


13.7 


40.0 


31.6 


28.0 


39.7 


SatisHed 


47.2 


49.6 


73.5 


51.4 


59.2 


62.3 


51.1 


Not satisfied 


5.6 


8.9 


10.8 


6.7 


7.7 


5.9 


7.1 


Mot at all satisfied 


2.8 


2.5 


2.0 


1.9 


1.5 


3.8 




Total Percent 


100.0. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


inn 0 


Qiiattlon* 


How satisfied with your ability to do things v^ch you more or less would like to do. 




Very satisfied 


23.1 


25.3 


6.9 


25.5 


20.8 


15.7 


29.8 


Satisfied 


63.6 


58.2 


78.4 


64.2 


68.4 


69.9 


54.9. 


Not satisfied 


11.9 


13.3 


11.8 


8.5 


10.0 


12.7 


11.6 


Mnt all cAticfttt) 

iiui ai ou sausiicu 


1.4 


3.2 


2.9 


1.8 


0.8 


1.7 


9 ft 

3.7 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


lOOO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Question: 


How satisfied with 


your family life. 










very saosxieu 


59.2 


53.7 


■ 29.7 


64.2 


46.5 


50.0 


54.3 


oausneu 


38.0 


43.2 


66.3 


34.9 


49.6 


46.6 


40.7 


nut sansiieu 


2.8 


2.5 


2.9 


0.9 


1.6 


3.4 


2.1 


Not at all satisfied 


0.0 


0.6 


2.0 


0.0 


2.3 


0.0 




Total Percent 


lOC.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 nn n 


Question: 


How satisfied with 


the kind of life your community can offer. 






Very satisHed 


21.0 


22.8 


6.7 


17.0 


10.0 


15.3 


26.9 


Satisfied 


58.7 


54.4 


77.9 


66.0 


64.6 


57.5 


50.2 


Hot satisHed 


15.4 


18.4 


12.5 


16.J 


20.8 


23.4 


17.6 


Hot at all satisfied 


4.9 


4.4 


2.9 


0.9 


4.6 


3.8 


5.3 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


iOO.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Question: 


How satisfied with the kind of life the Appaladiian Region can offer. 






Very satisfied 


14.6 


15.8 


6.7 


12.3 


13.1 


12.8 


2C.0 


Satisfied 


51.4 


54.7 


74.0 


69.8 


53.8 


55.6 


53.1 


Hot satisfied 


24.3 


23.6 


18.3 


15.1 


22.3 


25.6 


22.4 


Not at all satisfied 


9.7 


5.9 


1.0 


2.8 


10.8 


6.0 


4.5 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Continued 
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Degree of 

Satisfaction 



Charles- Morgan* Beckley Keyser SmI. Twn. OpenContr. OpenContr. 

ton town Min.-Hard. Co. Min.-Hard. Co. Raleigh Co. 



Cluestion: How satisfled vnth your life in general. 



VerysatisHed • 


Z52 


31.9 


10.8 


33.0 


28.5 


23.3 


30.4 


Satisfied 


57.0 


64.4 


82.3 


66.1 


669 


69 9 


59 9 


Not satisfied 


7.1 


3.1 


4.9 


0.9 


3.8 


5.5 


6.9 


Not at all satisfied 


0.7 


0.6 


2.0 


0.9 


A O 

Q.O 


1.3 


A A 

2.8 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ioo!6 


100.0 


1 A 

100.0 


100.0 


Question: How satisfied with 


your overall economic position. 








Very ss'osfied 


23.1 


18.1 


17.9 


17.9 ■ 


13.8 


8.5 


22.4 


Sati'.fi«d 


60.1 


68.2 


67.9 


67.9 


66.2 


71.9 


56.9 


Not satisfied 


15.4 


10.6 


13.3 


13.3 ; 


15.4 


12.4 


17.9 


Not at all satisfied 


1.4 


3.1 


0.9 


0.9 


4.6 


■ 7.2 


2.8 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


looTd 


ioo5 


iooio 


100.0 


Total: 


Life Satisfaction Scale 












High 


54.9 


45.9 


47.1 


52.4 


46.5 


42.9 


48.4 


Medium 


29.6 


43.3 


40.2 


38.1 


40.1 


43.3 


37.3 


Low 


15.5 


10.8 


12.7 


9.5 


13.4 


13.8 


14.3 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1005 


iooo 


IOOO 
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FOOTNOTES 



One may probably asiuine that thei« b a dost iimilarity 
betwMn the complex trait type of analysb, which we detcribed 
previously, and the analyMs on the basts of a continuum. This is the 
case because if you were to examine a trait in relation to your 
problematic variable, then if the probUmatic variable would vary, so 
the variable related to it would vary. Hie main difference, however, 
in this third type of analysis is that the problematic variable is its^ 
a continuum. An obvious requirement for this type of analysis b 
that the characteristics we are tracing, u well as the problematic 
variable, should be variablef . In other words, if one diaracteristic or 
trait appMTs only in most rural communities, or in the most urban 
ones, or if it appears only in the medium sise rural communities, 
then this is not the type of variable nirtiieh one should use for and 
analysis of communities on the basis of the rural-urban continuum. 

^For a description of ideal type rural communities see 
Redfield, Robert '*The Folk Society," American Journal of Socio- 
logy, volume Ln, Number 4, January, 1947, pp. 297-308. 

^John Photiadis, *'West Virginians in TMr Own Suteandin 
Cleveland, Ohio." Appaladiun Centw Reaeardi Report Number S. 
West Virginia University, Moigantown, West VirginU, 1970. 

^J6hn Photiadis, Ibid. 

^These figures indicate community sise before the 1970 
census. 

^Se* John Photiadis, "Community Site and Aspects of the 
Authoritarian Personality," Rural Sodolo^, Vohime 32, Number I, 
Mardi, 1967. 

^For a more detailed description of the measurement of 
"ways of life preference" see Change in Rural Apptlaehit, John 
Photiadis and Harry Sdiwartsweller (editors). Chapter I, Univwsity 
of Pennsylvania, 1970. 

*J6hn Photiadis, "Overt Conformity to Church Teadiingasa 
Function of Religious Bdief and Group Participation," American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. tXX, No. 4, Jan. 196S. 

For a relevant discussion on means several Appaladiians use 
to alleviate anxieties produced by some society, etc., see Richard 
Ball, "The ScuAem Appalachian Folk Sub^ture on a Teuaon 
Redudng Life," in Joltm Photiadis and Harry SwartiweBer, "Social 



Change in Appalad&la," Chapter 4, University of Pennsylvania Piress, 
1970. Also in the same book see John Photiadis, "New Alms for 
Programs of Directed Change," Chapter 15. 

^^For a description of the scale that measures bewilderment 
and confusion, see John Photiadis, "West Virginians and Their Own 
SUte and in Oevetend, Ohio, 1970," Division of Personal and 
Famay Devdopment, Research Report Ko. 3, Appalachian Center, 
West Virginia University. 

^^John Photiadis, "Social Integration of ^.Businessmen in 
Varied Sise Communities," Sodal Forces, Vol. 46, No. 2, Decern* 
ber, 1967. 

^^John niotiadis and Harry Schwartswelter, Editors, "Change 
in Rural Appalachia - Implications for Action Programs," Univer* 
sity of Pennsylvania Ptess, 1970, p. 124. 

^^Ridiard BaU, "Social Change and Power Structure-An 
Appaladiian Case," in John Photiadis and Harry Schwerxw^er, 
"Change in Rural Appaladiia-Implications for Action Programs," 
University of PennsyWania Frees, 1970, pp. 147*166. 



^^1 



Migration Bulletin. 



For a discussion on the role of theee mechanisms in helping 
the individual copa with modem complexity, see Richard BaU, "The 
Southern ^>paladiian Foic Sub^ture as a Tsmlon Reducing War 
of Ufa," in John Photiadis and Harry Schwertxweller, Editors, 
"Change in Rural Appalachlan-Impttoitions for Action Programs," 
University of Penns^vania Press, 1970, pp. 69-80. 

^^John Photiadis, **Wett Virginians in llieir Own SUte and in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Division of Persood and Family Development, 
Appalachian Center, West Virginia University, Research Report No. 

3, 1970, pp. 174-188. 

^^See Harry K. Schwartsweller and James S. Brown, "Educa- 
tion as a Cultural Bridge B«tween Eastern Xentudcy and Oraat 
Society," RwTMl Sodohgy, Vol. 27, No. 4, Deoember, IHZ 

^*John Photiadis and PVederic Zdler, Research Series No. 6, 
Office of Research and Development, Apptfadiian Center, West 
VkginU University, 1969. Bedcley, Keyser, and towns over 1,000 In 
population have been combined under one category of 1,000 to 
2S,000. 
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